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TERMS: FIFTY CENTS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. act, as an additional barrier against cold. And ‘cenina loos 
snantt icine ening the soil by the plow or spade, makes it more retentive 


Sa a f warmth, and of favorab sserva- 
WESTERN FARMER & GARDENER, | tion of the’insects. ‘To search for and destroy thean by hand 


—___—~— | is, I believe, the best means at present known, to prevent 














5 HERY WARD BEECHER ---Baitor. their ravages. “Cheap wooden pill-boxes”’ are fastened with 
glue; and the first rain to which they should be exposed, 
Joun D. Derrees, Printer and Publisher. would cause them to spring open; and thus let in the cat- 


en heathen te wa, rf ~~ - tied around the boxes might prevent this. 
- . _ On Making Soap, p. 995, present vol. The specific grav- 

Indianapolis, May, 1847. ity of lye, as ascertained by an egg, and similar means, or 

ee ae pene ear Queer indeed by any means, is no test of the strength of the fluid. 
To rut Reaper.—The duty of filling up the pages of the | Lye may be boiled uutil, (extravagantly speaking,) it will 
une number of the Farmer and Gardener, devolved upon | #°#t 4m iron wedge; and yet be totally unfit for making 


; .., | soap. ‘The virtue of lye, for this purpose, is in its causticity ; 
ne unacquainted with what has heretofore appeared in its | . 4 this may be sufliciently FE il ca by various ensy 


olumns. Should there be found a repetition in the treat- poor 
ment of any subject, it will be excused for this reason. If the lye is good, it is wholly immaterial how much grease 


thea ‘anj. | 8 added tout. Be sure to add enough, that the soap may not 
Being in possession of many of the most valuable agricul too caustic. The lye will combine with but a certain 


ural works in the Union, we have endeavored to select arti- | proportion, and the surplus fat will always be found float- 
les with an eye to their practical bearing upon farming | ing or resting on the soap when made; and is easily separa- 
carried on in our own State, as well as to the season in | ted by skimming, especially when the mass is cold. 


, , | If the materials are good, they need never be boiled more 
hich they appear. Having ourselves not yet attained unto than an hour or two; if at the expiration of this time soap 


scientific knowledge of agriculture, we have kept within | does not begin to appear (but indeed in this time it ought 
oper bounds, being afraid to step out into unknown paths. | to be fully made) it is unnecessary to continue the process 
Jf the reader, after giving our selections a careful perusal, | 20y longer, as there is doubtless some defect in the lye; most 
all be satisfied with our endeavors, well and good; if not any ~ too much carbonated; and for this there is an 
e must take it patiently until the next number, when it is ickory makes stronger lye than most other woods only 
xpected the regular Editor will be at his post. because it contains more potash (the essence of lye) ina 
Editor Protem. | given bulk of ashes. The only object in leaching ashes is 

to dissolve out the potash; and the sooner it is done the bet- 
ter. As soon as the ash-barrel is filled, (taking care to add 


COMMUNICATIONS. lime to abstract the carbonic acid from the potash,) pour on 





























het water, as fast a3 the ashes will receive it; if it run thro’ 
gree ~~ } very soon (say in one or two hours,) and be not sufficiently 
HAY PRESS, caustic, pour it back again, &c.; adding more hot water 

Lawrencesurcn, May 27,1847. | when necessary to dissolve out all the potash. J. T. P. 


Mr. Editor: —An enquiry for the best form of “‘hay press- 




















s’ appeared in your last number. I would call to the no- SPRING OF 1847,IN WAYNE COUNTY, INDIANA. 
ee of your correspondent a new form of press which is 
bow being introduced into this county; it is callea “Bul- THIRD MONTH, 





ock’s Patent Power Press.’’ It dispenses entirely with the| Average noon temperature, 45°; warmest, 68°; coldest, 
rew, the power being obtained by the revolution of a half, 26°. 5th, delightful weather; “Robin Redbreast’”’ cheering 

‘eel upon its own axis, and. its principle and operation is the morning with his song. 15th, 10° at 7 o'clock a. m. 

mired by the large hay-growers in this vicinity. 20th, turnpikes in Ohio and Indiana almost impassable; and 

Apress of the above description may be seen on the farm | even the stone paving in the street in Richmond, displaced 
i Mr. Wm. Wymond, in this county. Further reference by the wagons; grass becoming green; pig plants showing 
nay be had to the maker, Mr. Daniel Goss, Cincinnati. their noses; lilac buds four to six pointed. 2lst. Very win- 
Yours, respectfully, M. | dy last night and to-day. 24th. Beautiful weather. 25th. 

—————— = | Uncommonly large flakes of snow falling thickly; but in- 


— 





ANSWERS FOR R. H. AND J. B. | stantly dissolving. Sugar was made .on the Sth, and the 
[hope it will not be considered intrusive, for a correspon- | rr omg a sy onaz oe an a. “ A tee gem ~ 
ent to give what information he has, to enquiries which the | pre: A re 

witor, who is absent, has not answered. ———- 4 

Cut Worms, p. 54, of the present volume. Spading or | ae poem | 

‘owing upthe [and in the fall has frequently been practi- | 6th. Very windy all day. Willows becoming green. 10th. 


ec: but itis an uncertain remedy, especially if the ground Red maple in bloom. 11th. Ground barely stiffened by frost. 
previously manured. Breaking up the ground is just as! American Coot (Fulica americana) shot here to-day. l'im- 
aec:y to bury the insects in their existing stages, more fa- othy seed three to three and a half dolilars a bushel; clover, 
erably to their existence, as it is to expose them to the frost, four dollars. 16th. Ice a fourth of an inch thick. Buck- 
’ their destruction; and the warming influence of manure eye leafing. 16th and 17th. Very windy and dusty. 15th. 
tued in_with them, or even left on the surface, can but! Ice a sixth of an inch thick. 20th. Plum trees in bloom 
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Qist. Cherry trees blooming; and some sugars and elms in| The practice of churning the milk and cream together ; 


flower; but woods generally in their wintry brown coat; or- | followed in some sections. 


chards becoming green; currants flowering. Here and 
there a peach blossom on trees in town —rarer still in the 
country. No prospect of peaches. 26th. Strong wind. 
27th. Windy; ground very dry; scarcely a seed vegetating 
in the gardens. 28th. Very windy. Medium noon tempe- 
rature 64°, highest 80°, lowest 47°. Rain 2 inches. 


FIFTH MONTH. 


3d. 38° at 44 o’clock a.m. Ground slightly stiffened by 
frost. Dogwood and Redbuds in bloom. Woods green: 
some beech leafing. 13th. Trees generally in foliage. Ful- 
goridue numerous in my spear-grass; and a species of ter- 
mites escaping from the ground by myriads. 22d. Locusts 
blooming. Medium noon temperature 67°, highest 78°, 
lowest 46°. Rain, rather over 6 inches. le et 




















SELECTIONS. 
"MAKING AND PRESERVING BUTTER. 

Every farmer may have noticed that the price obtained 
for whatever he has to sell, always depends more or less on 








— 


ts advantages are, that in warm, 
weather, or when the milk is kept in a high temperature, 
more butter is obtained than if the cream only was churned. 
Weare not aware that any other advantages are claimed for 
this mode; and those who have tried both, churning the mii; 
and cream together, and the cream alone, state that if the 
cream rises well, it affords as much butter as is obtained 
from the milk and cream. It is true that in regard to the 
experiments of Dr. Traill, before referred to, he concludes 


that churning the milk and cream together after they have 


become slightly acid, seems to be on the whole the most 
economical process; but the reason he gives for it is, that 
‘it yields a large quantity of excellent butter- milk,” which 
is largely used as an article of diet in Scotland, and jis of 
considerrble consequence as a source of profit, being con- 
stantly sold in the markets. Where the milk and cream are 
churned together, it is usual in this country, to allow the 
milk to stand till it is curdled, but not till whey rises to the 
top. The best butter-makers are very particular in regard 
to this, and are always careful to have the milk churned at 
the particular stage mentioned. 

Working Butter —The object in working butter is to free 
it from the butter-milk, and the caseine or cheesey particles, 





the quality; but in nothing, perhaps, is this so particularly 
conspicuous as in the article of butter. Double or treble the 
price is readily obtained for some butter, that poor or ordi- | 
nary butter will bring. In the New York and Boston) 
markets, the price of butter ranges from eight to twenty- | 
five cents per pound. We couid name dairies, the butter 
from which has brought from twenty to twenty-five cents 
per pound, for years in succession. Now this difference is 
caused by quality, and how important it is that this princi- 
ple should be duly regarded. 

The first important requisite in the manufacture of good 
butter, is, that the milk be kept in a proper temperature, | 
and this, experience has proved to be from fifty to sixty de- | 
grees. ‘To secure this temperature, the milk-room must be | 
protected as much as possible against the violent heat of the | 
sun, and it should at the same time admit of a free circula- | 
tion of air, as this facilitates the separation of the cream _ 
from the milk. A cool upper room, an airy cellar, or a) 
*‘spring-house,’’ may be made use of, according to the lo- | 
cation. If running water of sufficient coldness can be had, | 
it would be preferred, in warm weather, to set the pans of | 
milk in troughs of stone or wood, through which the water | 
should constantly flow. The writer is aware that a preju- 
dice is entertained by some against ‘‘spring-houses,”’ but 
the unfavorable opinion in regard to them was probably de- 
rived from those which were badly constructed, or not prop- 
erly ventilated. A committee of a Vermont agricultural so- 
ciety, in an elaborate report on butter-making, drawn up a 
few years since, recommended that the pans of milk be set | 
in troughs of cold running water, till the animal heat had | 
passed off, and after it had cooled, to place the pans in wa- | 








ter heated to the temperature of i70 degrees, taking care | 


that the milk should not boil or simmer—the pans to be af- 
terwards set back on or over the troughs—not in the water. 
It was stated that this process had been found to so hasten 
the rising of the cream that it would all rise, and could be 
taken off in half the time ordinarily required, and that it also 
improved the quality of the butter by preventing the sour- 
ness of the milk and creain. The time occupied in heating 
the milk of twenty cows, is said to be twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. We cannot from experience, speak of this mode 


which, from their tendency to putrefaction, prevent the but- 
ter from keeping sweet. To effect. the separation to the 
best advantage, it is important that the butter should have, 
when it first “comes,’ in the churn, a considerable degree of 
solidity, and that the particles should have a tendency to 
cohere. This will generally be the case, provided the milk 
and cream has been kept in a temperature sufficiently cool, 
and is not too much heated in churning. And it may be 
well to observe here, that the cream or milk should not be 
raised in churning higher than 75°, and that it will be neces- 
sary to bring it to about 55° before churning will be atten- 
ded with much advantage. The use of the thermometer iu 
making butter, as well as in making cheese, is now regarded 
as almost indispensible. 

Some butter-makers, whose butter is noted for its excel- 
lence, pursue this course in working it: as soon as the but- 
ter is taken from the churn, it is beaten together by a lacie 
or spatula, and afterwards worked in a brake, similar to 
what is described in the last volume of the Cultivator, pp. 
187,240. The salt is then added, and it is set in a cool place 
for a day or two, when it is worked over once more; but 
care is taken that it is not worked too much, as it renders it 
oily and injures its flavor. 

ashing butter, when first taken from the churn, is a prac- 
tice the propriety of which has been considerably contro- 
verted; but perhaps the true reason is, it is not always un- 
derstood. hen the weather is warm, or the milk and 
cream has been exposed to too high a temperature, the but- 
ter is apt to “‘come soft,” and in this state it is very diffiew't 
to work it properly. The use of cold water, in such cases, 
is to harden the butter and facilitate the expulsion of the 
butter-milk. It is of the greatest importance that butter be 
properly worked, for on the perfection of this part of the 
process, or the entire separation of the oleaginous from the 
serous and cheesey particles, its keeping quality greatly ce 
pends. There seems, therefore, to be no objection to the 
use of water, when butter is in the condition above mentiol- 
ed; but it would, on the contrary, appear to be decided! 
useful in such cases. 

But the question presents itsely—Suppose butter could be 





of managing milk and cream. but having some practical ac- 
quaintance with butter-making, we should not doubt its suc- 
- C&SS. 

We believe it to be well established, that to produce the 
very best butter, and especially that which will keep long- 
est, the cream should be perfectly sweet when churned. — 
Some experiments, very carefully conducted, some years 
since, by Dr. Trait, of Edinburgh, and published in the 
Transactions of the Highland Agricultural Society, clearly 
lead to this conclusion,* and we believe it is supported b 
the observation of the best butter-makers in this country. 


** Butter trom sweet cream has the finest flavor, and appears 
to % longest without acquiring rancidity.”.— Conclusions of 
Prof. ‘Trajll, in reference to his experiments in butter-making.— 
Transactions Highland Society, tor 1843, p 23. 


properly worked and the butter-milk thoroughly expelle¢ 
without the use of water, would washing be expedient! 
Practical results, so far as the knowledge of the writer ¢*- 
tends, furnish a negative to this question. If the milk ané 
cream has beea kept in a proper state, and is not too much 
heated in churning, the butter will generally ‘“‘come hard, 
and may be readily worked in a thorough manner without 
water. ‘T'rials have been made by dividing particles of bu 
ter, produced under such circumstances as are here met 
tioned, washing one portion and working the other withow' 


y washing, and the unwashed portion has been found to kee! 


sweet the longest; and the fact is deemed to be well esta’ 
lished, that butter which “comes” sufficiently solid, is in 
jured by being washed in water. In the best dairies in b 
rope the practice is not approved. In the chapter ou “>*" 
ter,”’ in th remarked in refer 
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ence to washing, that it “tis a practice not to be commended, jin regard to it. Orchard grass unquestionably thrives better 
snd in many dairies has been relinquished.” In the “Far-|on timbered land than on prairie; it will thrive well on the 
mers’ Series,” in the account of a “Glocestershire Vale| prairie where there is considerable clay in the soil. I have 
Farm,”’ which is said to be conducted with superior man-/| tried on a small scale in this county (La Porte) and find it 
agement, we are told—*‘it is found by long experience that) will not flourish as well as it did near the Ohio river. But I 
butter retains its sweetness much longer when no water is|have no doubt that with proper care and management in 
used in making up.”’ seeding down it would do well on our prairie lands of the 

Upon the whole, we would restrict the washing of butter| West. With reference to its productiveness as a hay grass, 
to those cases where the butter-milk could not be expelled h am of the opinion that it is far inferior to timothy. It may 
without it, and would prefer that course of management be cut twice in the year, its growth being equal to red clo- 
which would obviate the necessity of using water for Gin j ver: indeed it is an excellent grass to mix with red clover, 
purpose. either for pasture or hay; it comes to perfection about the 

Dr. Philip Physick, of Germantown, Pa., who for several |same time, and differs from clover in blooming but once, 
years in succession received the first premium of the Phila- the second crop being leaf only. 
celphia Agricultural Society, pursues the following modein, | consider it an excellent grass for pasture, far superior to 
working butter. When the butter is taken from the churn, timothy. It is lesspardy than timothy, but when fairly set 
it is laid ona clean linen cloth spread out as flat as possible, grows more thrifty. It should be sown thick and suffered to 
and not more than two inches thick. A bag of pulverized get good root before pasturing, if sowed alone; if sown with 
ice, about half a peck in quantity is provided, and on this clover it may be used for pasture sooner. 
is placed the cloth which has the butter on it, where it re-| The following taken from the Practical Farmer and Gar- 
maius till the butter is quite hard; it is worked on a marble | dener, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, by Geo. Conclin, (and 
slab with a wooden spoon or ladle, having a linen cloth next| by the way an excellent book for a practical farmer,) may be 
the ladle to take up the batter-milk. of service to the inquirer. 

Salting. — The best rock salt, made perfectly fine, ought! ‘*Orchard Grass, or Rough Cocks-foot Gruss. lt is excel- 
always to be used, if it is wished to keep the butter long. A lent sown with clover. It is the better for being frequently 
great deal of butter is spoiled by using impure salt. The | and closely cropped either with the scythe or by cattle. Its 
loss to the farmers of this State from this cause, is annually | growth is then early and rapid. It does well on loams and 
very great, and it is felt to a serious degree in all the west- ‘sands, and flourishes in shade. Orchard grass is worthy of 
emcountry. It is the opinion of experienced dealers in|a more extensive culture in this region thun it has hitherto 
butter, that the price of a large portion of that which comes attained. It supplies pasturage as early as red clover, and 
from the west and is sold in the eastern cities, is injured to produces at least as heavy a crop as timothy. It is proof 
the amount of six to eight cents per pound by the use of bad against drouth that will kill clover; is not easily drowned by 
salt. inundation; the growth of the aftermath is remarkably quick 


Less than an ounce of the best Turk’s Island or St. Ubes @Md rapid, and nothing but severe frosts can stay its pro- 
salt, is sufficient for a pound of butter. In some good dai- ST°Ss- ; 
ries, fourteen ounces of salt are used for sixteen pounds of} “Orchard grass seed is always in the hull or chaff, and is 
butter. Sugar and saltpetre have been tried, but experience | V°TY light, not weighing more than twelve or fourteen 
has shown that they are of no special benefit. he salt pounds per bushel; and if sown without being first wetted, it 
should be intimately incorporated with the butter when it! Very liable to fail, though the seed beeverso good. Spread 
is first taken from the churn, and the butter should then be ‘t on the floor and sprinkle it with a watering pot, and then 
vet in the dairy-room for twenty-four hours, when on work- mix it well with a rake, and let it lie till the next day, when 
ing it over again, it will be found firm and solid. If inten- !f necessary it may be again sprinkled with water and mixed 
ced for long keeping, the butter should be packed in well- UP well. Before sowing, mix plaster of Paris with it, to 
glazed stone jars, or well seasoned white-firkins. Smaller ring it to a proper state for sowing. ‘The water and plas- 
parcels are generally preferred than it was formerly com- ‘eT will increase the weight and cause it to settle close to the 
mon to pat up. From twenty-five to fifty pounds is the gTund and enable it to take root. 

(“antity usually wished in a jar or firkin. It is recom-| ‘*This is one of our most valuable and profitable grasses, 
ineuced to keep a strong brine on the butter, to the depth of and every care ought to be taken in sowing it properly, for 
an inch. ‘on this depends the success of the crop. It is generally 

The preservation of butter depends more on the total ex. 80wn too thin; two bushels to the aker is preferable to one, 
pulsion of all extraneous ingredients, and on its perfect ex-| by just one half. Remember that what is worth doing at all 
clusion from the air, than on the quantity of salt with which is worth doing well. 

‘tmay be mixed. It is prepared in Englandand sent to In-| My plan has been to sow it on oats ground in the spring, 
wid, with but very little salt, and sometimes without any. immediately after sowing oats; and if it is harrowed in, the 
For this purpose it is purified by melting before it is salted better. If sown in wood-land, the woods should be thin and 
‘uc packed. Loudon thus describes the process: ‘Let the the cattle kept off it for a year or two, till it gets well set. 

‘utter be put into a proper vessel, and this be immersed in| Prairie Farmer. 

‘nother containing water. Let the water be heated till the’ 
butter be thoroughly melted; let it continue in this state for. 
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“me time, when the impure parts will subside, leaving at gers itl 
ae top a perfectly pure transparent oil. This, when it! Its value to the farmer, mode of cultivation, &c. 
“vols, Will become opaque, and assume a color nearly re-| By J. F.C. 


embling _— ; : 
Mg tat of the original butter, being somewhat paler, | Although the value of clover is in some measure appreci- 
When this refined butter has. ated, and its cultivation somewhat extensive, yetthey are far 


aud of @ firmer consistence. 

he dregs ~~ _ ad sco nc dh papa separated from less so than its importance demands. It is valuable to the 
as other butter; it ory eee eee the same manner) ¢.-mer for three important purposes—to feed his stock, fer- 
climates, as it ; belee eye oe sweet much longer in 0" tilize his land, and to fill his purse. His cattle thrive upon 
ual state. It Ms _ the salt much better than in its origt-| it when green, as a pasture in the summer, and in the stall, 
adding to it ae also be preserved sweet without salt by| when fed with the hay in the winter; his wheat ond corn 
cance to a pou afte soy of fine honey, perhaps a0 | thrive upon it when buried and decomposing in the soil, and 
roughly Fete eet, One mixing them together tho- | his purse increases with the increase of his cattle and his 
ehly, 80 that they may be perfectly incorporated.” crops. It is the very basis of good farming on lands sus- 
Cultivator, Albany. ceptible of alternate husbandry. A good clover lay, as esti- 
; mated by experienced —— is — _ — as 
TURE uch as five tons of bard-yard manure to the aker. Ly, 

I : — OF ORCHARD GRASS, se it is not more hese cultivated in Michigan, espe- 
apd > or from a trial on a smaii scale, thet orchard| cially on our sand and gravelly openings, (which of ail 
res thrive well in the west, particularly in the region|lanas are best adapted to, and most need its use,) ia to me 

“ihe Uhio river, where my experience hes principally been! a wonder, unless it is because its value is not properly ap 
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preciated, or known. Entertaining these views, I had 
thought that a few suggestions in regard to its use and cul- 
ture, might not be wholly uninteresting to the readers of the 
Michigan Farmer. 

Botanists enumerate a great variety of kinds, but those 
most common in use are usually denominated as three kinds 
—the large, middle, and small, or early June red clover. Of 
these kinds, I prefer the middle kind, for the following rea- 
sons: that it affords a better quality of hay, the stems not 
being so large, with more leaves to the same bulk, yet with 
sufficient growth to afford a good burthen to the aker; being 
an earlier variety, it admits of taking a crop of hay and a 
crop of seed the same season, which is not a small item in its 
favor—the crop of seed at present prices, varying in value 
from $15 to $30 per aker. 

‘There are three errors in the management of clover, which 
I design briefly to notice. 

ist. In seeding, too little seed is used. The object is, to 
procure cheap food for animals and plants. No crop sur- 
passes it in the quantity which it affords of these, with the 
same exhaustion of the fertility of the soil. One farmer 
sows four or six pounds of seed to the aker, and gets in re- 
turn, a thin and coarse erop of grass, while the vacancies are 
to be filled up with sorrel or other noxious weeds. Another 
sows ten or fifteen pounds, and obtains double the crop of 
the other, at a trifling additional expense of not to exceed a 
dollar per aker for seed, while his land is doubly benefitted 
by being kept clean from weeds, and by the green crop to 
be turned. From ten to fifteen pounds seed to the aker 
should be sown, whether the object be for hay or pasture, or 
to be turned in for the benefit of the soil. The product will, 
in some measure be in ratio to the amount of seed sown, and 
the advantages of heavy stocking, both in the hay and to the 
soil, will far exceed the cost of the extra seed, of which ev- 
ery farmer ought to raise a supply at least for his own use. 

The best time to seed with crops of small grain is in the 

spring. ‘The seed on light, dry, warm land should be sown 
before the second time harrowing, and cross harrowed after 
being sown, with a light harrow, and then rolled down with 
aroller. ‘This method, in some measure, obviates the dan- 
ger of the young and tender plant being scorched to death by 
our hot summer suns, which is the chief difficulty of obtain- 
ing a good stock with clover, on light sandy soils. The 
practice of some is, to sow with wheat in the fall; but in this 
method, there is danger of its being winter-killed. Others 
sow it in the spring, on the wheat; but this method on the 
kind of soil above mentioned, is an uncertain way, or rather 
u is a certain way of losing the seed, as it will not obtain 
depth of root sufficient to stand the Lot suns and drouth of 
June and July, in ordinary seasons. Another way which I 
have never tried, but which of late is highly recommended 
by some, is to seed with corn after the last time of dressing, 
the system of level culture being adopted, (the only right 
way,) and covered by the cultivator or corn-harrow. This 
method, I am inclined to think, is perhaps the surest mode of 
stocking, as the corn affords a protection from the sun, and 
usually the driest and hottest weather of the season is past 
before the clover is advanced enough to be injured by it; 
while at the same time, it will obtain hardness enough to 
withstand the winter frosts. To succeed well with clover, 
gypsum should be sown each year, from one to two bushels 
per aker. 

2d. Clover lays are permitted to remain too long before they 
are brought under the plow. The clover, as I think, is a tri- 
ennial plant, and if allowed to remain four or five years be- 

fore plowing, the advantages to the soil as a green crop, are 
nearly lost. °Tis true, if some portion of it is suffered to 
ripen each year, new plants will spring up to succeed those 
going to decay; but I should recommend takihg it up at least 
as soon as the third year. The action of clover in improv- 
ing the soil is not only in supplying a large amount of vege- 
table matter, but it acts mechanically. Its tap roots pene- 
trate the soil, and as they decay, render it friable and perme- 
able to heat and moisture. 

3d. The common way of curing clover hay is bad. The 
common practice of spreading and letting it lie until en- 
tirely dry, causes most of the leaves and blossoms to crum- 
ble off before the stalk is sufficiently dry, and where lying 
thick, it must remain out over night in the dew, and no kind 
of grass is injured so easily by wet and drying as clover. 
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The plan I would recommend is, to cut and spread it, and v 
soon as thoroughly wilted, to rake and put it in cocks, ang 
if the weather is favorable, by the second day it will Ly its 
sweating and handling over, in drawing, be sufficiently cur. 
ed, and at the same time, retain the leaves and blossoms, to- 
gether with its bright green color and flavor. For hay, clo- 
ver should be cut as soon as about half of the blossoms have 
turned brown. When an after-crop of seed is intended, jt 
should, in this latitude, be cut from the 20th to the 25th of 
June. 

One great objection of the farmer to sowing more clover, 
and more frequently turning it in, is the cost of seed. This, 
as I before observed, after the first season of sowing, every 
farmer ought to raise hisown. If a bulling machine is not 
at hand to clean it, it is even better in the chaff, when inteo- 
ded for his own use, (as I have proved by experience,) for 
the chaff or hull is a sort of protection to the young and 
tender root at its first start. It is a piece of folly for the 
farmers of Michigan to pay such a tribute to the State of 
Ohio for clover seed, when we have every facility that they 
have, for raising our own, and even for exportation. | 
should not, however, recommend taking more than one crop 
in succession, from the same land, as | think it would be 
running the land rather hard, especially if the first crop is 
the season is cutforhay Lastly, though not lastly, by the 
use of clover, and by it alone, and a proper rotation of crops, 
the farmer is enabled to dispense with the naked summer 
fallow, and at the same time keep up the fertility of his sou, 
thus enabling him to nearly double his profits, without i- 
creasing his expenses in cultivation. 

Mich. Farmer. 


Kent county, March 12, ’47. 





ON CLEARING AND CROPPING NEW LANDS. 
Mr. Bateman: —Some twenty-seven years ago, | com- 
menced clearing my farm. I began in the wilderness, anc 
being destitute of money or help, I thought I would cevise 
some means to save labor; as all know who have had the ex- 
perience, that it is no small job on heavy timbered land, Wo 
chop and clear off 50 or 100 akers of land unless we have 
help enough to “go it strong.” Well, after | had clearec 
off some two or three akers, and got space enough to build 
me a “‘shanty,”’ that would be out of the way of falling trees, 
I commenced clearing my land in the following manner: 
Sometime in June, after the leaves got pretty much their 
full growth, I would commence cutting out the wnder-brusi 
and small timber, say up to the bigness of some ten or tweive 
inches in diameter, trim them out, eut the brush pretty fine, 
and pile them around the large timber, and in that way | 
found I could wnder-brush about half an akeraday. We. 
sometime in July or August, when the brush got dry, no! 
being particular in what “time of the moon” I should barn 
them, though some say “the old of the moon” in August's 
the best time, however I did not depend on the moon in ki'- 
ling timber, but when my brush got dry I would burn them, 
and as the brush was full of leaves, they would make quite 
a flame, and scorch the standing timber up some tev of 
twelve feet as black as my “ould hat.”” As to the varie') 
of my timber, it was principally, beech and hard maple, some 
bass-wood, &c.; well, by the time I wanted to sow ms 
wheat, say by the 10th of September, the standing tmo' 
would be principally aead—leaves pretty much off—we'', 
was but a trifle of work to “log it off,” to what it would 2 
if the timber had been all cut, and in that way I would | 
good season) get a good crop of wheat. After my wheal * 
off I (sometimes) burn off the stubble, sow to rye, &c-; I pre- 
fer sowing on my timothy and clover at the same time [ = 
my rye, as it is more sure to catch, and does noi materis") 
injure thecrop of rye. The third year I cut down the vege 
ing timber, which by this time has become dry, and a ne 
place where I want to cut the tree down the sap is rot'e 
and chops much easier than a green tree, if | want to '* 
my land for meadow, I fall my : of 
gether as much as possible, and it being dry, 't warns © 
without much chopping ‘up or loging, and where the a+ 
beds are I scatter on a little hay seed, and all comes U) et 
and I have a good meadow; but if I want it for pastures ® 
let the timber lie and rqt.on the ground. When I hac ¢° 
over what I wished to of my farm in that way, and hae «°° 
raising wheat on new lend, 1 commenced on my old lan’. 
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ow vhich nis time the timber was principally decayed, what | Early in the 9th month, it was all plowed and seeded. In ' 
“ye =, emaining I would haul and burn; and I | the tenth month, (Ist of it,) it appeared beautiful; but the 
bv ite fnd, © «tamps will rot out sooner than the will where | fly commenced its ra » and with the exceptien of that 
fron. the tim’ is cut green; and in good seasons | have always | one land they denuded the field till it was bare as a read, 
sina. te got goo. heat on my old land; say from twenty-five, thirty | and that was as distinctly marked as a plow could have 
ae ale, to forty. ¢ bushels per aker. The next crop I would sow | done it The wheat on it was thick, while the other with 
all rye; jus’ otm the wheat stubble right under, and drag it in | re-sowing was thin. I leave others to judge of the cause. 
onded, it lengthw ~~ of the furrow, generally get some twenty-five or Ros. Hatron. 
Beh of thirty bushels to the aker, the rye stubble I would turn un-| Richmond, Ia., 1847.—Alb. Cult. 
der in &». ‘all, amd the next spring plant to corn, which in 
» clover bie seasons, I would get from forty to fifty, and one 
d. This, — ttle extra culture, I got eighty bushels per aker sans. 
: Ss, ear by 4 4 , cer. ° — 
@, every The next crop would be oats or spring wheat; of spring ee ayn Perhaps throughout the animal king- 
— + in former years got from tweaty to thirty not a more curious or more interesting crea- 
ne is wheat | have, in ve Shirty te Sfty bushels ture than the honey- It has excited the attention of the 
mn inten. HE beshele per aker, Of cate, trom thirty y Per curious in all ages, the civilized world. This 
ace,) for aker, my next crop woul ~ ; little animal seeme an intelligence that is tra 
yung and Now | think my way of clearing land, is an improve- aie tae 
y for the in at least two items. Ist. It saves the hard labor of ereet. to preserve its race throu 
A ment iD « ek fet the winters of cold by remaining in a torpid 
State of chopping and logging; and 2d, I think it is much better for ; : 
rte pping 8 state like other insects y kinds of larger animals. 
at they the land, than it is to take all the timber off at once, and let Ser ie these enflielent went in a single bee to preserve life 
ation. | in the hot rays of the sun; I think by leaving the timber to| . inten dom. 6 ingle h But P the united 
one crop the ground, is a great improvement; especially on pas- = 3 ae » for a single hour. But by theu 
wenld | 1 68 SOE Ohio Cultivator. | L. N._ | ¥@rmth of the whole swarm they crowd into a compact bo- 
oa tare land —{ Ohio Cu ' 7 "| dy—preserving a temperature as high as sixty or eighty de- 
’ pare Wispsor, Ashtabula Co., O., April, 1647. in the coldest weather, even when the mercury si 
y, Dy the ————————————— low zero. 
on. SUMMER FALLOWING FOR WHEAT. I believe all bee-masters and all who have written describ- 
f his soi! To procure a good crop of wheat, no means are more Cer- | ing the nature and peculiarities of the honey-bee, lay it down 
thout in- tain than a summer fallow; it not only benefits the present | as a fact incontrovertible, that the queen bee produces all 
bat future crops; most especially so on those soils wherein | the eggs, and is the only female in the hive. The little 
armer. clay predominates. Fallowing when skillfully performed, ——- I have gained respecting the nature and habits of 
not only loosens the soil, but also, by absorption, improves | the bee during twenty year’s observatibn, enables me te 
it; that is, the various which are evolved from vegeta- | make a few remarks which I think proves ing and 
DS. ble decompositions, and float in the atmosphere, are absorbed | may be the means of calling the attention of the curtous to 
, I com by the earth, and there retained for the nourishment of fu- some further developments. 
ness, and ture growths. Rain-water is frequently impregnated with} Fora few years past I have noticed during the swarming 
ild devise MR these gases, and by it they are carried to the soil. Another! season a few bees in the hive, called neuters, or working 
ad the ex- effect of fallowing is to offer different portions of the soil to bees, that appeared plump like those whose honey sacks are 
d land, to the sua, the rays of which act powerfully on its chemical | §jjed when they return from the field. On opening their 
: we have combinations, and by heat, put in action the great galvanic | ahdomen I found a living animal, such as the b omb 
id clearec MM battery of nature. Fallowing, also, when properly done,| contains. I noticed an article on bees in the Cultivator of 
h to build destroys much that should not grow in a wheat field; and it} March 13th, from an unknown source, suggesting that the 
ling trees, is to this part that I shall confine my attention. queen produces the working bees and the working bees or 
tage I prefer for a fallow, ground that has been one season in | neuters, (so called,) produce the males or drones, and like- 
uch the TM corn, which should be turned over as shallow as it can be,| wise the queens. is is the first opinion I have found, 
der-!rws Hl io be well done. The object in this shallow plowing, is to| whether written or verbal, that corresponds with my expe- 
or twe''’ B® place those seeds which are within three or four inches of| rience. The males and queens are produced at this season 
retty ae, le surface, in such position that germination will take| of the year when some of the working bees are found with 
at Wa y place. Many seeds, when placed five or six inches fromthe| young. Now the doctrine of all authors who have written 
ys SB surface, will not grow at all; but remain inert. Cockle is| the history and nature of bees, maintains that the queen is 
: ay us’ BM one of these, and I have evidence sufficient for me to be-| capable of depositing 100,000 of eggs in a  * season, 
ould burt He lieve that it will lay in the ground inert for a number of} and that she is the only female in the hive, also, when a 
oy on “ years, (I think five or more,) and then, if placed suitably, | hive loses the queen, which is soon discovered by the whole 
teh r o will grow. Clover seed will remain under a sod for eighteen | swarm, they immediately erect royal cells, transport from 
eo oN months and then grow. Shallow plowing, in the first in-| the brood comb a young bee in the larva state to the cell 
- jo ., Be “ance, does not place seeds so low but they will vegetate | prepared, and there, by a peculiar mode of treatment, feed- 
~ , <on freely. If the field be a sward, aud it can be inverted at) ing on food more pungent and other kind offices rendered, 
Aaya three inches, I should suppose it deep enough, and as to| the young bee undergoes in its nature a complete revolution, 
apie, cal ume, | would do it about the first of sixth month, [June,) coming into the world differing in size, shape, color, sex, and 
0 “7 ir Wg °' curing that month. In a week or ten days, | would har- in all duties of after life, quite different from what it would 
f—well , BB Ow it well, lengthwise the furrows, which will materially have been had it remained where first deposited. Now, 
+ would be a et thé vegetation of seeds in the soil. In six weeks from | that nature with careless hand leaves her works to be so 
ould (ifs oe first plowing, stir it crossways not less than six or seven | twisted and new modeled by art, aamits of a doubt. 
e wheat « a Bches deep. If a sod, it will hardly be sufficiently decom-| I wish to offer one more reason in support of my doctrine, 
ys 1 vont posed for this, so early, and may need one or two harrow- | and I have done. In the winter of 1345, on examining my 
and (cow Ry (288 before it will be. The fore part of eight month, [Au-| bees, I found a young swarm dead, caused by suffocation, 
materially qq SUS) give it a plowing, as deep as it can well be done, so| in consequence of some bees falling on the bottom board, 
the stanc- qq © Move an inch or more of the subsoil. This mode is | and closing the entrance of the hive. The idea occurred to 
ad at tt the most effectual to remove pests from the crops, of any | _me that if they bad not been dead too long and become fro- 
s 4 anon have seen tried, and greatly does it improve the earth, and | zen, they might be restored to life. I carried the hive to the 
ont to ue gy “lll believe, generally well repay the expense. Appro-| house, placed it before the fire, which — with plenty 
-. and to ay Pf thiss—In the summer of 1842, I broke a piece for, of dry weod, spreading blankets on chairs that I drew up in 
“burns of gy NOt, which was a stiff timothy sod—soil limestone clay.| a circular form to secure the heat around the hive; and in 
ae the fre: It was done in the sixth month. A fence had been moved fifteen or twenty minutes the bees showed signs of life. In 
“ s up nee gg "@ One side of it the preceeding year, and the old row’ about an hour they were all lively as bees in the summer. 
oasturing |g Planted with potatoes. This potato patch was frequently I placed the hive in the bee house. When they became 
F “ured in 1842, and in the eighth month I commenced stir- | quiet, I raised the hive, scraping out all the dead that did 


I had gov? 
ic hac one 
old land, © 


"iag, making the place where a year before I raised the Mer- | not return to life by warming. hen spring retarned this 
“ers, part of the first “‘land.”” From the partial decompo- | swarm would not work, although there were plenty of bees. 
“ton of the sod, I was induced to quit with but one land. , They remained in the hive making very little noise; occa- 
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a single bee came out of the hive and flew abroad. 
I now felt convinced that the queen was among those which 
did net return to life when warmed by the fire. But to see 
what would become of a hive full of comb and honey with 
plenty of bees without a queen, I let them remain til! sum- 
mer 


It was some time in the month of June, after having lost 
all of returning prosperity, with a brimstone match I 
took the life of every bee. Then I commenced taking out 
the comb, carefully examining every piece. When I came 
to th sheet in the centre of the hive, about half way from 
top te bottom, | found three royal cells, newly built, a fresh 
wax, and in each cell a young living bee, resembling those 
I have taken from the abdomen of pewter or working bees. 
Sorrow reigned. I had taken the life of a hive of bees that 
had just laid a sure foundation of ing prosperity. I 
know this doctrine will appear ii. But no mistake. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, here ie. semething new, drawn 
from careful investigations. [do notsend you this article 
to gratify any spirit of contention, but should you think it 
may be the micans of calling the attention of bee-masters to 
examice for themselves, during the coming season, to see if | 
some of the neuters or working bees do not produce young, 
either male, queen, or both, whereby our theory may find 
support, you will please give it a place in the Cultivator, and 

ige a subecri KILBouRNE. 


ber. 
Lunenburg, April 5th, 1847. Boston Cult. 
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MANWER OF APPLYING MANURE TO THE SOIL. 

There is much difference of opinion in regard to the best 
mode of applying manure. Some hbdid they should always 
be plowed in, and give asa reason that “manure never goes 
down, bat if lost at all itis by evaporation.”” Others go 
counter to this rule in all respects, and contend that “sur- 
face manuring’’ is far prefereble—that the valuable princi- 
ples of manure cannot be catried off by the air, but are only 


two systeme may be regarded as in a situation similar to the | 
two knights who fought over the white and black shield— 
both in anene part wrong. 

As regards the position that manure is never lost by go- 
ing downward, every man’s obserration,may have taught 
him that it isan error. Whoever has examined the earth 
under his manure heaps, or in his barn-yard, must have 
found palpable evidence that the — elements of —< 
ure may penetrate to a greater dep n is common 
seeded | by the plow. In one instance within the oe 
observation, the surface of the ground where a barn had 
— wy wie pect > aed n inches to two 

and yet for several years afterwards the spot, though in 
the midst of a field, was plainly discoverable in the ~~ 
luxuriance of the crops it produced. The cases cited may 
be snid to be extreme ones, but they show that the theory to 
which we refer is false. 

The idea that nothing can be lost from manure by exha- 
lation, does not seem to be any better supported facts 
than the opposite theory previously considered. Carbon 
and n) » which constitute the chief elements of man- 
ure, are capable of assuming an seriform state. The 
pitregen, which exists in manure for the most part in the 
ferm of ammonia, readily becomes volatile, aud escapes in-, 
to the air. The escape of this substance from manure heaps 
and fermenting urine, 1s readily perceived by the stron 
smell emitted. The dung dropped on pastures by cattle a 
horses, does comparati y but little good. It mostly dries 
i f all the stre of it soaked into 
the soil, should we not see a greater t from it? The 

dropped by animals is immediately absorbed, and the 
or later strikingly seen in the rankness of 


whe er 
true point to be observed in the ication of man- 
ures, is to them where none of their value shall be 
wasted, and at the same time in a situation to be acted on 
ion. These agents are chiefly 
moisture. Heat is required because in its ab- 
substances are without change; air is required, be- 
oxygen, a kind of air and a part of the atmosphere, is 
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trance and action of oxygen. Light, also, (a 
electricity,) exercises some agenc 7 
medicines of the doctor and apothecary are so: 
composed by the influence of light, even when c: 
rfectly impervious to the air. 
ence that wines and other fer 
Every one may h: 


account of this in 
rsare kept in the dark. 
effect of light in making vine 
how the souring process is hastene 
where the sun will shine on it and by turning the rays on 
the liquor by putting a bottle in the bung-hole. 

The influences essential to the germination of seeds, are 
nearly the same as those Which promote decomposition. The 
seeds of some plants will remain inert, when buried deep in 
the soil, for an indefinite period, and on being brought near 
the surface. or within the influence of heat, air, and light, 
will germinate and produce perfectly healthy plants. In- 
stances of this kind are within the observation of every far- 
mer. When a furrow-slice of seven or eight inches in 
thickness is turned over in a rich soil, though that soil may 
not huve been plowed for years before, the newly exposed 
surface soon teems with a growth of plants, produced from 


seeds which could not vegetate under the deep covering 
ae 


where they had been p 
Now it follows from our previous reasoning, that the cir- 
cumstances which would prevent the germination of seeds 
would prevent or retard the action of manures. We con- 
clude, therefore, that manure lying at the bottom of a fur- 
row eight inches deep, would 
owing plants than if it was only from two to three inches 
From the principles above laid down, the following rule 
rd to the application of manures. That it 
near the surface, well mixed with earth 
in which situation they are most readily brou 
uble condition and rendered available to 

im danger of being lost by “leaching.” The advocates of the |? 








vious dew or water- 
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of much less benefit to 


tinto a sol-, 
support of 

lante—their valuable qualities being neither liable to be 

dissipated by the atmosphere or washed too deeply into the 
il. 


An exception to this rule is made in regard to soils which 
it is wished to render more loose and friable by strawy man- 
ure or fibrous vegetable matter.—Albany Cult. 


Amenican Hemp.—By invitation from Col. Lewis Sanders, 
U.S. Hemp Agent, we yosterday visited the Agency Store 
of Messrs. James Anderson & Co. to look at a lot of water: 
rotted Hemp, from the farm of Mr. Nicholas McCarty, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Ona comparison with a sample of 
the best Riga Rein hemp, seat from the navy yard at Bos- 
ton, this lot of Indiana Hemp was pronounced by gentle- 
men present, and the Agent hmmnself equal in many 
and in others superior to the sample of Riga Rein. 
serting this to be the fact, we do not rely on our own judge- 
In appearance and touch it is decidedly before the 

iga; and in texture and strength su 
‘or some cause, we learn that Mr. 
ed operations for the present, fearing perhaps, that his Hemp 
weuld not find favor with the Eastern manufacturers, under 
an old prejudice that American Hemp could not be made 
equal to the Riga Rein. His efforts to produce such an ar- 
ticle have proved triumphantly successful, and we hope he 


Ta we 


nd- 


The lot now at the Agency is in every respect superior to 
any we have scen in Pps Aa F or thie jot we learn the 
t has offered $216 66 per ton. 

further learn that a lot of su 
has been received from the farm of Bishop Polk, of Teno. 
which is eget to the best Riga Rein, and commands the 


we perce. 
ajor Gen. Pillow, of Tennessee, (now in Mexico,) has 
a contract te deliver, from his estate in Tennessee, 30 tons 


perior water-rotted Hemp 


le at the Agency, our attention was called to a sample 
of Hemp, broken from the dry stalk or stem, without pre- 
rotting, on a brake invented by Jas. An- 
derson, Eeq., of this city. The U. 8. Hemp Agent declared 
this to be the finest specimen he had seen, and that it had 
gth than either dew or water: 
rotted Hemp. By the process of dew and water-rotting the 
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atin 
pte» Mr. Anderson the glutin of course remains in the 
Gre, 


insolab by exposure to the 
sequel 

derson 

cover a process by w 

duced, 


at leng'h, and at great cost, attained the object of his un-| 
weariec ‘abor. 
We have the authority of Col. Sanders for saying that the 


ve has discovered a process by which it is rendered | enjoyments, and the conveniences of social life, and 

and rain, and con- | therefore to be placed like the husbandman, the 

entirely harmless. Great credit is due Mr. An- | turer, and the merchant upon the list of usef 

r his —— efforts to perfect a machine and dis-|entitled with them to a due share of the rewards of labor. 

ich these important results are pro- | Without these, man might exist, but he would exist as 

id we are gratified in being able to state that he has | savage: and the withdrawal of the functions of any ene— 

the least important, would be felt as a want in the social 
state. 


ae Hemp is abstracted. In the mode of breaking }men of science, physicians, teachers, artists, and posts, all 
meneth Ay oe anp o By nel oe comon ae 





laborers, and 


As man’s comforts augment, his labors multiply; for la- 


Hemp ‘sus prepared will make a stronger cordage than | bor is the great price, the original purchase-money that is 


that produced by the old process of dew and water-rot- 


ung. 

fia gratifying to notice these evidences of the improvin 
condition of Hemp culture. The Government is dispose 
to encourage its production by directing its Agents to pur- 
chase all such as is of the right texture for the public ser- 
vice. 

In reference to the Hemp, prepared by the process of our 
estimable fellow citizen, James Anderson, Esq., we learn 
that the Government Agent has taken six tons which are to 
be forwarded to the Eastern Navy Yards for the purpose of 
testing its quality. 

The late advance in the price of Hemp will stimulate toa 
farther production of the article. Not probably the coming 
season, as the price of seed has advanced from 50 cents per 
bushel to $2 bo, and to even $5 in some parts of Mis- 
souri. 

A considerable portion of the crop of last year has re- 
mained in the hands of the farmers, in consequence of the 
low price aad high freights. The advance of near 100 per 
cent. in price has brought out-large supplies, which are now 

oing forward to meet the demand in the Northern mar- 
ets. 

The amount shipped from New Orleans since the Ist of 
apt chiefly to the North, reaches near 15,000 bales. 

n a commercial point of view this is an important article. 
By reference to the table of exports from New Orleans, em- 
bracing a period of five years, we ascertain the following 
facts in relation to the shipment of Hemp from that city: 
No farther back than the year 1841-2 there were exported 
but ahundred bales. In1 there were exported 14.873 
bales; 1845-4, 38,962; 1844-5, 46,274; °45-6 30,980. This 
falling off is traceable to the cause above stated. 

Our farmers are now paying greater attention to the prop- 
er preparation of the article for market; and American 
Hemp is fast taking the preference over Riga; there is less 
prejudice against it on the part of manufacturers, as repeat- 
ed tesis have proved its fibre to be stronger. and quite as du- 
rable as the best of foreign growth. The few specimens be- 
fore noticed fully bear us out in these remarks.—Louisville 
Democrat. 
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LOBOR---ITS VALUE. 

Every hard-working man knows what labor is, but politi- 
cal economists strain a little to arrive at a definition of it. 
Without aiming at rigid exactness, we may call it “the ap- 
plication of power to purposes of utility.” And assuming 
that this utilitarian definition is appropriate enough, we may 
proceed to «divide labor into three varieties. The first is ap- 
plied to the raising and the appropriatiou of the produce of 
the earth: this is agricultural a The second 1s that 
expended upon the conversion of that produce into articles 
of use: this is manufacturing labor. And the third is that 
applied to the distribution of the produce of these species of 
labor among consumers: thisis commercial labor. It is this 
expenditure of power which gives fertility to the earth, con- 
fers value upon the mineral treasures contained in its bo- 
soni, turns to use the inferior creatures which live and move 
‘a the seas and rivers that water it, and saves from waste 
the spontaneous vegetation that clothes it. All these are 
without value to the family of man, till they are subdued, 
gathered and combined by human industry. 

There is indeed a fourth species of labor which is of early 
use lor the regulation of the other kinds: this is intellectual 
labor. It is this labor which builds u science, and reduces 
the operations of the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and 


= for all things. Indeed, so omnipotent is this thing ie- 
, that political economists have to call it the only 
source of ning by wealth, the nches, apart from 
the spontaneous preducts of the earth, and the u 
ated gifts of nature, value in exch 

tion of exchangeable value is the legitimate aim of labor. It 
draws upon nature as the t capitalist which from the 
beginning of time has furnished the raw material on which 
industry, since it first began its functions, has been exer- 
cised; but it has not added a single material particle to the 
great fund; it has created no muterial thing; but like the 
chemist, it separates and combines, and it is the labor ex- 
pended upon the appropriation and the modification ~f qual- 
ities, which brings a price. ‘hatever requires no labor to 
appropriate, has no exchangeable value—it cannot be sold, 
however, intrinsically valuable the thing may be. No one 
will pay, for instance, for the light of the sun, or for the air 
he breathes, because he partakes of them, and has all the 
advantages which they give, without any man’s labor; and 
it is only when water is conveyed to us from a distance, 
that it has a price; and it ic the price of the labor expended 
upon the conveyance that we pay to our water companies. 
In localities where nature has placed the article within the 
convenient reach of every body, it has no exchangable val- 
ue. Land, in the same way, acquires a value by pare - 
ation, and indeed all things which are in common, and alike 
the gift of nature to all men, the man who first sets the 
od of his industry upon it, gives it a value which never 
can be severed from it, and that man is he who has the best 
and the only right to say this is mine. The, child, when it 
places q chair by the fire, claims that chair for the occasion, 
and the right is recognized by every child in the family; the 
appropriation of the chair, and the labor of placing it, con- 
stitute the right. 

Some indeed state the subject differently. They tell us 
that it is not the labor which is expended upon a thing that 

ives it value; on the contrary, that it is on account of its 
selling for a high price, that labor is expended in procurin 
the thing. A fisherman, for instance, would get as mu 
for a salmon, which should accidentally leap into his boat, 
as he would for another which had cost him many hours’ 
toil to catch. The case may be put more aptly, by —- 
ing that a hodman finds a dollar: it is worth just as much to 
him as if he had received it as the wages for his labor. This 
at most is a distinction without adifference. The fisherman 
values his chance salmon by the average amount of labor 
which a salmon represents, and the hodman similarly val- 
ves his dollar. If salmon and dollars could be got by eve- 
rybody with the saine facility, it is plain that their exchange- 
able value would be estimated at just the labor necessary to 
collect them. It is true the case is not always so plain. If 
a workman, whose w are six dollars a week, should 
when eating an oyster, meet with a pearl, for which a jew- 
eller gives him sixty dollars, he may not at first see why the 

rl, which cost him nothing, would be valued by the 

jeweller at ten weeks of his labor; nor may the jeweller be 
able exactly to explain. He, however, gives the price, be- 
cause he knows that he would pay as much in the regular 
course of trade, and pearls which come to him in that way, 
are valued in exchange by the average labor of procuring 
them. We might indeed describe pearls as aoe Sonar 
they are scarce, they represent much expended labor. 

Labor is the great architect of our enjoyments— it is in 
fact the creator of them; and it may be laid down as on ax- 
iom, that the culture of the mind keeps pace with the culture 
of the material products which nature ntaneously 
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‘he merchant, to practical arts. Legisl.tors and magistrates, 


furnishes. The savage—the hero of J. J. Rousseau, and 
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those who have taken up patehes of the mantle of the Ge- 
ee oe ew occupations, and he stands like 
a desolate ng on the verge of social existence. His slow 
civilization is in the steps of industry. At 
is contented to gather the spontaneous fruits which 
the forest produces, and to pick up the shell-fish which are 
strewed on the shore; but after a time he becomes a hunter, 
feeds himself with the flesh of the wild animals of the chase, 
and clothes himself with their skins. As his intellect ex- 
pands, he perceives that the proceeds of the chase are pre- 
carious, and he exchanges the life of a hunter for the more 
certain one of a herdsman and a shepherd. The transition 
ie marked by amelioration of his condition, his ions are 
softened down, and his reuson cultivated, and he finds it easy 
te add an unfailing supply of vegetable food to the produce 
of his flocks: he becomes an agriculturist. He now longs 
for comforts, variety of diet, better clothing, and more com- 
modious lodging; and in order to produce these, he becomes 
a manufacturer. Here he enters upon the last stage of im- 
provement, and he wends his way onward by the all-con- 
quering force of industry, acquiring at every additional step 
new facilities of administering to his desires, and new capa. 
bilities of subduing the powers of nature, and rendering them 
subservient to his convenience — Farmer and Mechanic. 











GOOD AND BAD FARMING. 


Look at the contrast between a good farmer and a bad 
cack cod clovenish eggraraguior of it.” The buildings et 
® ish aggravagator of it. buildings of 
the one, whether large or small, are all in good —— 
premices about them are clean, and unincumbered by piles 
of rubbish and brush. His wood is cut and placed under 
cover im proper season. His tillage and mowing fields are 
clean of weeds, bushes, and stones. His walls and fences 
have no unsightly gaps. His fruit trees are well trimmed 
aad well cultivated, and are kept free from cattle and cat- 
terpillars. His barn-yard or barn-cellar evinces aioe 
places on manure, by the care he bestows in - 
saving it, and his from year to year, show that 
experience the full benefit of a right application of it. 
is at work, boys and ali, before the sun. While he finds 
ey 4 of his political and other public du- 
spends little or none of it by the way-side, in dis- 
ug the affairs of the nation or the gossip of the village. 
takes a newspaper to tel! him how goverument and 
world jog on, and an agricultural paper to give him an 
of the improvements to be made in his own occupation. 
The buildings and premises of the other exhibit many a 
symptom of neglect and premature decay. A barn door, 
pesbape, for loss of hinges, is pro up by rails or stakes. 
e frame-work of a is all that remains of what was 
once a shelter for his stock. Brush-wood and trunks of 
trees lie in fantastic confusion about his doors, whilst the 
et eietons of departed carts, and wheels, and sleds, and 
plows, line the road-side for a considerable distance, as you 
—— his dwelling. Walls and fences are so er 
in bushes, as to be almost imperceptible. His barn-y is 
washed and drained by a convenient declivity leading either 
to the road-side, or a neighboring stream. [His tillage land 
is impoveriabed by repeated croppings and a stinted allow- 
isties, johnswort and mullein, or some 
similar specimens of vegetation, hold title to his mowing 
fields by right of uninterrupted occupation. He rises not be- 
fore the sun tells him it is day. is generally behind- 
hand in his work. His crops suffer for want of due care and 
harvesting. He carries to market an inferior article, gets 
an inferior price, and then complains to everybody he meeis 
of hard times and the hard life a farmer has to lead. Of 
course, be is quite ready to lay the blame upon any shoul- 
ders but his own, and the government, either state or na- 
tional], has very often to bear no small share of it. 
_ By a process recently invented, the rays of the sun, strik- 
ing upon a person’s countenance, portray, in an instant of 
time, an exact miniature of his features. The same art has 
also been applied to give a faithful birdseye view of groups 
of and men. attitude, every lineament is 
: > = a ry all = beauties or blemishes, 
just as are in iginals. Suppose the Daguerro- 
type were employed to seize the striking points of each farm 
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in this county, and that the pistuses, thus ucec, were 

on these walls for inspection. ould there be 
no contrasts exhibited in the panorama? No features which 
would willingly be erased? No whole pictures which would 
gladly be turned face to the wall? 

No former who has any pretensions to the name, when 
he looks upon the two extremes to which his noble art may 
be elevated or degraded, would hesitate which to choose for 
the object of his endeavors. If he elect the good farmer as 
the model of his imitation, he will need something more 
than mere wishes and resolutions,—than sudden starts and 
occasional exertions, to realize in his character the enviable 
distinction of a skilful cultivator of the soil. It is not the 
work of a day or of a year, but of many years, traly to earn 
and deserve this title. It is laborious, patient, persevering 
and intelligent working, that is to doit. He must take an 
honest pride in his profession; never to be ashamed of his 
hard hands, home-spun frock, or toilsome occupation. His 
motto should be, “‘ Whatever is honest is honorable,”’ and 
farm-labor is pre-eminently so. His heart and his head, as 
well as his muscles and sinews, must be in his work. He 
must endeavor not only to make his farm profitable, to gain 
from it the most he can at the least expense, but to keep it 
in a constantly progressive state of improvement.—He will 
have his attention awake at all times, to the means of ef- 
fecting this. He will not lay out for cultivation more ground 
than he can manure well, cultivate well, and leave in better 
tilth than he found it. He will remember another axiom of 
the good farmer, “that whatever is worth doing at all, s 
worth doing well.” He will ever bear in mind, too, that his 
own farming, however excellent and successfal, a be 
made better and more 9 sae nr of A. W. Dodge, 

before Barnstable Agricu Society. 





PROFITS OF FARMING. 

Messrs. Editors :—The remarks of your correspondent Z., 
“on the Profite of Farming,”’ are just, and will be apprecia- 
ted by many who have witnessed, in their own persons, the 

easures and pains which he there depicts. I myself ame 

iving witness of this truth, and with your permission will 
relate my experience, as a warning to those who may be- 
come in danger of falling into the snare, for so | must term it- 

Having been for some years a slave to business in the 
city, sometimes rich and sorretimes poor, according as my 
customers were punctual or otherwise, and finding my pi 
ital in the bands of men scattered to the four quarters of 
earth, I at length determined to be my own master, and 
live an independent life. I therefore sold out my town bu- 
siness, and with the proceeds purchased a farm of 300 akers 
“in the vicinity of schools, churches, mills, good society and 
stores of ae as the bill of sale expressed it, 
intending to devote myseif to its cultivation, without, how- 
ever, depriving my wife and family of the opportunities of 
recreation and amusement they had been accustomed to en- 
joy, or descending myself into “the mud and mire of the 
profession,”’ as it has been termed; calculating that the own- 
er of 300 akers of land might be considered a degree above 
that; and having no doubt that such a farm well managed, 
would certainly entitle me to the expectation of an easy, 
comfortable, but active life. After, therefore, stocking the 
farm with every description of improved machinery, imp!e- 
ments of husbandry, and the finest breeds of cattle, | re- 
moved to my new habitation without incambrance, with « 
healthful body and thankful mind. 

While in business I had indulged in keeping a carriage, 
more for the accommodation of my wife and family theo 
my own pleasure, and at their request I continued it, (they 
urging upon me the indiepensible arrangement, now that 
oy were removed farther from church and shops then 4 
walking distance,) as I calculated it would not often be 'n 
requisition, and my team of trotters could be for 
a pair of horses of stouter frame and more suitable for the 
plow. The plowman also, merely by the addition of an ex- 
tra suit of clothes, a band around his hat and a pair of 
gloves, being easily transmuted into a very decent coach- 
man. I therefore commenced in the spring of 1844, with 
breaking up a piece of sod ground for corn, and never sha!! 
I forget the first mornin my new existence. Being up 
so early as to make me the sun would never rise, | ac- 
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com ied the plow into the field and witnessed the turning 
sible describe by any figure of speech or mode of expres- 
sion remember also, of accusing my wife of summoning 
met  oneran hour before the appointed time, so full was 
lof . own occupation, while the appetite with which I 
met: m at that meal,—O, it was then that I to live, 
I he only subsisted before. At night, too, although so 
muc! ‘atigued as to be scarce able to reach the house, the 
rest » ich I experienced was past understanding, and con- 
vince. me of the truth of the axiom, ‘‘a man will sooner 
rust out than wear out.” 

All this was good, very, but I soon found that some parts 
of my arrangements did not work exactly according to my 
expectations. And first, my coach; plowman informed me 
he must be allowed extra corn for his horses, with less work 
on the farm, or they could not be expected to make a suita- 
ble ») pearance in a gentleman’s carriage; more time also 
must be given to fit them for afternoon drives, with the fam- 
ily, ax they were almost sure to meet the family carriage of 
my neighbor Leslie, whese estate is not so extensive as 
mine, but who makes adashing appearance. My fine stock, 
too, drew numerous visitors, who, as they generally hap- 
pened to drop in at dinner-time, were loud and diffuse in 
their praise, having opportunity—as I killed my own mutton 
—of judging them by more than occular demonstration. In 
short, I soon found that both ends would not meet, but 
should have been at a loss to account for it (as I resided on 
my own estate, free of encumbrance,) had J not taken 
counsel of a plain, industrious neighbor, who managed to 
save money onarented farm, one-third only the size of 
mine, but with not one-third its advantages. His remarks 
were so concise, and to the pu , that I found no difi- 
culty to understend and feel their force. Said he, “Squire, 
I consider the akers of a farm in the light of the store of the 
business man—a place to do business in, and nothing more. 
Land, you know, pays no rents, it is the crops that are raised 
on it that do this and support a family. Now, you know I 
do not rent more than one-third the land you own, but you 
know also, that I sell more than you do at the market, while 
my family expenses are as nothing when compared with 
yours. Indeed, I have often wondered how a mere differ- 
ence in the first value of our farms—or stores, for it is no- 
thing more you see — should enable you to support such a 
very different establishment: for if nothing is sold at the 
market, what on arth is to pay rent and expenses and sup- 
portafamily? Farming is good, and so is gentlemaning, 
but they do not work well together. The coach may sup- 
port the plow, but it is too much to expect the plow to sup- 
port the coach, unless there is a fand to fall back upon. In- 
deed, for a farmer to succeed in his business, he must “‘han- 
dle his tools without mittins;’’ he must be early and late, 
and eat the bread of carefulness, keeping no more cats than 
catch mice. You have often heard the saying, ‘’Tis not 
every Jack that will make a gentleman;” you new see, 
"Tis not every gentleman that will make a Jack.” 

This, it must be admitted, was what my neighbor called a 
“pretty plain discourse,’’ but as I had drawn it myself, I 
was bouud to bear it, and it is my intention to profit by it. 

L. D. L. 


New Baunswice, N. J., 1847. Bost. Cult. 


MANAGEMENT OF HEDGES IN ENGLAND. 
BY J. POTTER. 


Mesers. Editors:—Having for some time past been much 
pleased in reading the Prairie Farmer, in which I find fre 
quent communications on the cultivation of thorn hedges, 
[ venture to suggest a few ideas on this important depart- 
— - of your western farming, which are the result of some 
yewt's experience in the best cultivated parts of Yorkshire, 
in England, where I have raised, and seen them raised, in 
‘very shape and form. 

To begin with the A BC of the subject. The stones 
should be gathered in the fall and deposited in a trench dug 
‘wo feet deep in some dry sound earth; if a small quantity, 
‘tis best to have them in a wooden or earthen vessel. In 
the sprin they may be planted out in a seed-bed, four feet 
Vide, and covered about aninch withearth. By being kept 











of th rst furrow on my own land, a sensation it is not pos- ae 










two- 
apart, there to remain until they are from two te three 
feet high, when they will be ready for plan 
fence is desired. To have the ground intended 
in good order, it is best to have it well plowed up ia 
previous to planting, four or five furrows 
-_ deep furrow where the fence is to stand, so 

well tempered by the frost, air, and a 


the winter, and plowed back before planting. In the spring | 


following, the fence may be planted, the plants six inches 
a part, with the top on, as they come out of the nursery; 
they will get well rooted the first year. Then in the 
following, with a sharp knife, cut off the top of och plat 
level with the surface; they will then give five or six 

ches to each stem. All that is then needed, to produces 
thrifty, noble hedge, is to keep it clear of weeds twelve or 
eighteen inches on each side of the stems, for the first three 
or four years. Let this be done, ana I must have occular 
demonstration of the fact before I can be made to believe 
that thorn hedges will not succeed as well in the United 
States asin Europe. I have never seen it fail in a single in- 
stance, neither do I expect to. A. Faxmxa. 

New York, Feb., 1847.—Preirie Farmer. 


BEE-HIVES, 


BY D. LATHROP. 


Messrs. Editors:—I think your remarks upon the size of 
a bee-hive, in the Octoble number of the 6th volume of the 
Prairie Farmer are liable to lead to an error in practice. 
You say a hive should be just large enongh to contain the 
bees, and honey sufficient to keep them gh the win- 
ter, end no more. Now that is true in a qualified sense 
only. If additional room is given them through the sum- 
mer, by way of appur‘enances iv the hive, which may 
be removed, with their contents, in the fall, then your re- 
mark is correct. You go on and fix upon what that size 
should be, viz: a box ten inches square in the clear, or 1000 
cubic inches, which is less than halfa bushel. Now I thinks 
you have marked at least fifty per cent. toolow. It is true, 
a box of that size will hold from thirty to thirty-five pounds 
of bees and honey, if the whole space was filled with comb 
and the comb filled with honey. But the comb is net al- 
ways filled with honey, for the reason that a portion of it is 
filled with bee-bread, and a portion with young bees; and 
the honey contained in the balance might not be sufficient to 
winter the swarm. 

La Salle co., March, 1847. 

Mr. Townley of New York, an apiarian who perhaps has 
made more experiments with bees than any man in the coun- 
try, uses a hive about nine inches square in the clear, only; 
deeming this amply sufficient. Perhaps so small a hi 
would not be safe to recommend for general use, from the 
fact that Mr. T’s skill and care in supplying deficiencies are 
not general. A writer in the American Agriculturist, whe 
keeps his bees on a farm, recommends twelve inches square, 
in clear. Weare persuaded that the true size is some- 
where in that vicinity. Of course, a part of the surplus ho- 
ney should be taken away by means of drawers or boxes, 
placed on the top or sides of the hive; as a healthy swarm 
will much more than fill such a hive. 

We lost a hive this season in March, which contained 
near forty pounds of honey. Now of what use was all this 
store? If the swarm had not died, it would have been left to 
summer over—so much useless capital—Prairie Frrmer. 











To Cure a Burn.—A lady, preacher of the society of 
Friends in New York, was so successful in curing barnes 
that many supposed her possessed of the power of working 


miracles. 
The following is the recipe for that salve: ‘‘ Take one 


ounce of beeswax, with four ounces of burgundy pitch, sim- 
mered in an earthen vessel together, with as much sweet 
oil as will soften them into the consistency of salve, when 
cool. Keep it from air in a tight box or jar. When used, 
spread it thinly on linen cloth, and apply it to the part inja- 
red. Open the burn with a needle and let out the water till 


it heals.” 
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oc have been considered a favorite food. 


the 
emall chamber in the wood 
with an opening to the south. 


were well attended te and well fed. 


thing to feed and tend a bevy of laying 


ter ar iu 
lay eggs if she find all things agreeable to her, but the hen 


is se much a prude—as watchful as a weazie and fastidious 
ite—she must, she will have secrecy and mys- 
5 A ther nest. All eyes but her own must be averted. 
F or watch her, and she will forsake her nest and stop 

keying: She is best pleased with a box covered at the top, 

a back side aperture for light, and a side door by which 

she can escape unseen. A farmer may keep one hundred 

fowls in the burn, may suffer them to trample on and de- 

stroy his nows of grain, and have fewer eggs than the cot- 

tager who keeps a dozen, provides secret nests, chalk eggs, 

pounded bricks, plenty of corn or other grain, water and 

gravel for them, and takes care that his hens be not disturb- 

ed about their nesis. Three chalk eggs in a nest are better 

thaa one, and large eggs please them most. I have smiled 

to see them fondle round and lay in a nest of geese eggs. 

Pullets will begin to lay early in life, when nests and eggs 

are pleaty, and when others are chuckling around them. 


A dozen dunghill fowls shut up from the means of obtain- 
food, wil += something more than a quart of corn 
y: I think fifteen bushels a year a fair allowance for 


them; but more or less, let them always bave enough b 
them; and after they have become habituated to find at ail 
times a plenty in their little manger, they take but a few 
kernels at a time, except just before going to roost, when 


they will take nearly a spoonful in their crops. But just 


so sure as their provisions come to them scanted or i - 


» 80 sure wi arm up a whole cropful at a time 
A n hens well attended, will furnish 

a family with more than two thousand eggs a year; and one 
hundred full-grown chickens for the fall and winter stores. 
The expense of feeding a dozen fowls will not amount te 
Seen apes Sen ele They may be kept in 
ell as in the country, will do as well shut up the 

year round, as to run atlarge A grated room well lighted, 
ten feet by five, partitioned from a stable or other outhouse, 
ie eufficient for a dozen fowls with their roosting, nests, and 
ing of the year, five or six hens 

y or sixty chickens may be 
gives to one hen. Two hens will take care of one hundred 
chickens well enough until they begin to climb their little 


stop laying. 
cities as w 


feeding troughs. In the 
will hatch ait a time, and 


stick roosts. They then should be separated from the hens [ag and cndden transition from one state to the other. Node 


ry should be without its thermometer. In every respect 
ia as necessary as the same simple and most useful instr: 
ment, hung in a hot-house where grapes grow, and exo!” 


entirely. I have often kept the chickens when young in my 
ay bugs and other insects from 
ls in summer, it should 


. They keep the 
e vines. In case of confining 


tin our cities, 
particularly in winter, they are sold at such prices that 

few families could afford to use them at all, and even those 
in easy circumstances consider them two expensive for com- 
There is no need of this. Every family, or near- 
every family, can, with 7 little trouble, have eggs in 
nty during the year, and of al! the animals domesticated 
the use of man, the common dunghill fow! is capable of 
test profit tothe owner. In the month of 

ovember, I put apart eleven hens and a cock, gave them a 
house, defended from storm, 
Then food, water and lime 
were placed on shelves convenient for them, with nests and 
chalk nest-eggs in plenty. These hens continued to lay 
throughout the winter. From these eleven hens I re- 

ana of six eggs daily during winter; and when- 

ever any one of them was disposed to sit, namely, as soon as 
she began to chuck, she was separated from the others by a 
partition and her apartment darkened. These chuck- 

They could see 
and partly associate through the grates with the other fowls, 
and as soon as any of these prisoners began to sing, she was 
liberated, and would very soon lay eggs. It is a pleasant 
Rene. They may be 

tamed so as to follow the children, and will lay in a box. 
is contain lime, and when in winter the earth is 

covered with frost or snew, if lime be not provided for them, 
they will not lay; or if they do, the eggs of necessity must 
be without shelis. Old rubbish lime from chimneys and old 
buildings is proper for them and need only to be broken. 
They will often attempt to swallow pieces of lime and plas- 
as walnuts. The singing hen will certainly 
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ther. Their pens should be 2 clean. 
ish Reformer’s Ga-ctte. 








By all it seems to be admitted that the raw materia! of the 
dairy produce of Scotland, is in no respect inferior to the 
milk drawn from the udders of kine oe on the richer 
pastures of England. Why, then, should our cheese be 
found so inferior in flavor, that it is generally incapable of 
competing with the staple ware of Cheshire, Gloster, and 
some other counties? is, to those more immediate! y con- 
cerned, becomes rather an important question; for years 
there has been a growing tendency to, and ual exten- 
sion of dairy husbandry in Dumfreshire and Galloway ; and 
as hints in these circumstances obtained alike from careful 
inquiry and personal observation, may prove acceptable to 
numbers engaged in a most useful branch of rural industry, 
they are here respectfilly submitted as a stimulus and en- 
couragement to the future improvement. 

In indictment against Scotch cheese, three principal 
counts are laid by our neighbors the English. First, that it 
is of too soapy a nature n opened, curd being spread 
in layers, and not sufficiently worked together to form one 
solid mass —a feature at all times recognizable in a newly 
cut Cheshire cheese. Secondly, that it lacks the necessary 
degree of firmness, not having been well and frequently rub- 
bed with salt when in the vat, and again when taken out of 
it. Thirdly, that it crumbles down when the knife is ap- 
plied like a piece of broken short-bread, or over-baked oaten 
cake. Now, as these objections are each and all removable 
by increased vigilance on the part of dairy maids, mistresses, 
and masters, their intelligence is directed to the following 
points, in the hope that if they are attended to, Scotch 
cheese will rise into favor, and realize higher prices than at 
present in the markets of the South. 

Preparation of the Steep.— A bad practice prevails exten- 
sively im the dairy districts of Scotland which cannot be too 
soon abandenod, that is, keeping the steep months, and even 
years in bettles. This practice, in all cases, assumes the 
form ef economy misplaced; for, when preserved ever-long, 
the liquid that curds becomes putrid, and imparts a | 
able taste to the cheese. In Cheshire, a morsel of the dried 
salted calf’s stomach, or reed, is steeped in water for twen- 
ty-four hours, at the end of which time he is fit for use. A 
just medium in the use of the steep is of as much impor- 
tance as micety in the case of medicine given to the sick ; for 
wherever the mark is overshot, the omrd becomes so tough, 
that the greatest difficulty is experienced in expressing the 
whey. Just what will curdie and ne more, constitutes, in 
every well-managed dairy, the — quantity; and not a 
single particle more should ever be upplied. 

Management of milk previous to curding.— The tempera- 
ture of milk newly drawn is from 78 to 90 degrees. [n 
small dairies # generally becomes necessary to add the even- 
ing’s milk of the previous day to that obtained the following 
morning, in the preparation of an ordinary sized kebbuck. 
To produce, therefore, equally of temperature, a8 near 4s 
may be, the cold milk must be warmed. In Scotland, this 
is done by placing it in an iron boiler bang over a strong 
fire, and unless great care be taken, the liquid becomes 
singed, or firefanged, te use the technical expression. — 
Wherever this occurs a kindred taste is communicated to 
the cheese, a quality which renders its use objectionable ia 
the estimation of competent judges. In Cheshire, in place 
of an iron veasel, the previous evening's milk is poured into 
atin pail, covered and placed in the boiling water in the 
iron boiler, stirred frequeatiy and brought to the proper ce- 
gree of temperature, om the same principle that a joiner 
melts his glue. In this way, by avoiding over-heating, the 
cream of the cold milk is retained in its natural state en¢ 
not transfused into a compound of oil, a change which su- 

rinduces deterioration, and is alike incident to overhes'- 
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flower: nd nothing should be left to the finger of the dairy 
maid, ‘ever delicate her touch, and lily her hand. 

Cur. ~The curding of milk should in no case be hurried. 
In ma: parts of Scotland half an hour is the usual time al- 
lowed. hile in Cheshire the healthful produce of the udder 
remai’ undisturbed an hour and a half at least, after the 
steep |.» been applied. When the process is hurried, the 
coagu' od substance becomes so tender that the separation 
of the » hey is effected with difficul The curd, when |if- 
ted, ie » aced on a strainer fv!! of holes, which affords a free 

ge to the more watery icles, separation being gen- 
ioak sted by the hand. next step, when solidity is 
acquired is to pass the mass, whether large or small, two or 
three mes through the curd-mill breaking machine. This 
instrument forms, in England, an pom adjunct to every 
dairy. 

The Cheese Press.—The instant the curd leaves the breaker 
mill, it must be well kneaded by the hand, for the purpose 
of expelling latent or lurking drops of whey, and reducing 
it to as compact a state as possible. In Scotland, after the 
curd leaves the cheese vat or chessel, it is laid under heavy 
weight, in many cases violently, forcibly, and too quickly. 
This practice, however ancient, is the reverse of scientific; 
and, in point of fact, the slightest reflection may convince 
any one, that superfluous and quick pressure, in the first 
instance, tends to press out portions of fatty juice that would 
be much better retained by all who value richness of flavor, 
character in the market, and tability of price. At 
Mr. Harper's, ‘Townfoot and Mr. Johnston’s, Newton, par- 
ish of Closeburn, a light wooden press is used, of a simple 
construction, which we recommend, previous to having re- 
course to heavier metal; and at both these dairies, the article 
produced abundantly proves that the milk of the Ayrshire 
cow, under skilful management, is capable of producing 
cheese equal to anything manufactured in England. Io 
Cheshire, the curd is placed without a cloth in the mold or 
chesse!; a wooden lid is laid on the top, and then gentle pres- 
ere lor three hours, exactly after the fashion of the prac- 
tice at Townfoot and Newton. When the press is un- 
screwed, and the lid removed, the incipient cheese is pierced 
with a wooden skewer, that all the remaining whey may es- 
cape at bottom; and the hands of those iu attendance, so far 
from being idle during this operation, are found nimbly as- 
sisting in giving it more pressure. The curd is then taken 
from the mold, wrapped in a clean cJoth, and gently rubbed 
outside with finely powdered salt’ Pressure succeeds, al- 
though gently at first, and the same rubbing and squeezing 
processes are repeated three or four times over, at intervals 
of about every five hours, additional pressure being employed 
on each occasion, until the article is finally withdrawn from 
the mold, and duly seasoned. In Cheshire scarcely any salt 
is mixed with the curd, from the opinion that it tends to 
sharpen over-much the taste; while, by repeated rubbin 
out side, the same end is attained, so far as curing goes, —_ 
the disadvantages incident to the Scotch mode avoided. Re- 
moved from the press, the cheese is placed on a flat stone, 
kept in a cool place, roomy enough for holding six or seven, 
and sprinkled plentifully with salt on the top, as well as on 
the floor fixture. ‘The cheese is daily turned — its bottom 
put uppermost, and salt laid on it. When the first supply 
melts, the stone receives additional sprinkling. In the case 
of a large cheese, the imbibing process occupies a week of 
ten days, or even longer. 

Seasoning Cheshire Cheese—After the cheese is well salted 
in the manner described, it is carefully washed with warm 
water or whey and dried with a cloth. It is then carried to 
the kitchen, and placed on a shelf within two yards or so of 
the chimney fire, where it remains a fortnight, until depos- 
ited in the cheese-room, an apartment which should be per- 
fectly free fromdamp. A good article will always feel a 
“ttle greasy to the touch. Seasoning is a matter of great 
“portance; and by greater attention to this department, the 
‘alted produce of the home dairy might be brought to bear 
*“*portation by sea, iu the warmest weather—an experiment 





Cousidered hazardous at present, the sponginess and soft- 
Hess that wait on marioc influence forming too often the | 
penalty of indifferent euring.—Dumfrees Courter. 








) - foot of atmosphere will hold twelve greins of water 
fi so ution. 





AGRICULTURAL OAPABILITIES OF GBORGIA. 


I have recently moved from the flat, low lands of 
for health’s sake, to the hilly section~ef middle 
This part of the country is as broken as any part of 
England, but there are no high elevations. The streams are 
numerous, and most of them are bordered by very fertile, 
low grounds. 

The hill-sides were originally free, productive lands, and 
where the soil still remains, are yet good, but the system ef 
skimming with a set of queer-shaped irons, mi plows, 
which loosen about as much of the eurface as the summer's 
rains can easily carry down the steep hill-sides, into the 
creeks and bottems, has left this part of the State shorne of 
its primitive fertility and beauty, and it now a 
mornful spectacle of galls and gullies, and denuded hili- 
sides, the unmistakable indications of an erroneous system 
of cultivation. 

Yet there is mach of this country, that with proper man- 
agement may be brought back to a state of fertility, and ws 
not ae for advantages of location, perhaps im the 
worid. 

There is probably no country in which can be produced 
a greater number of the staple commodities and |uxuries of 
life, than middle Georgia. Cotton, all the grains and fruits 
of the northern and middle States, thrive bere exceedingly 
well. In fact, I have seen some fine crops of wheat raised 
here, under no other culture than being sown upon the an- 
broken ground, and plowed in with a bull-tongue plow. 

Many of the fruits of warm climates thrive pares en 
figs, almonds, apricots, pungranites, &c. All valu roots 
and tubers, from a pea-nut to a sweet potato, we have, (or 
can have,) in abundance. 

There are here, general!y. two varieties of soil; the otiff 
red land, with a subsoil of pure red clay; and upon the sur- 
face 4 large quantity of white silicious rock is disseminated 
in small fragmeuts, so that in some situations, to nearly 
cover the whole surface, but not to a depth to materially 
obstruct the cultivation. This soil requires a great amount 
of rain through the growing season to produce well; but 
with this, it usually yields abundant returns for the leber 
bestowed. The farmers upon this soil asually do not break 
it to a greater depth than two or three inches. If it were 
subsoiled to the depth of a foot, it would probably stand 
drouth much better. This soil is well suited to Indian corn, 
and the smaller grains. The other variety is a gray land, 
formed, I think, from the detritus, or decomposition of 
ite, gneise, and a greenish rock, into the formation of whi 
hornblende enters largely. 

There are numerous examples of the decomposing of 
granite boulders in this section, in all stages of 
tion. |§ They seem to crumble down into their original el- 
ements. 

This gray soil is better adapted to cotton and roots; the 
different varieties of the sweet potato flourish finely in the 
gray soil, as also peach and other fruit trees. 

There is an intermediate soil, possessing eminently the ad- 
vantages of both, called ‘‘mulatto”’ land, of a chocolate co- 
lor, with a very stiff clay subsoil. This is remarkably good; 
but neither this nor the red land is as sure as the gray, be- 
cause a short drouth does not affect the gray as it does the 
others. 

The gray land is mostly quite porous, containing much of 
the gravel formed by the crumbling of the granite. 
soils are frequently found separated only by a narrow drain, 
the opposite sides of which are marked with t distinct- 
ness, being often in perfect contrast. Sometimes they ron 
into each other by insensible gradations. 

Now, if a chemical analysis was entered into to determine 
the most suitable manure for these soils, is it not reasonable 
that a distinct analysis should be instituted for different parts 
of a field, according to the different variety of soil ted 
upon the surface? These lands can be pure of farm- 
ers wishing to go west, for from two to three dollars per 
aker, and are readily improved; farms ofter contaiuing a 
portion of low grounds or creek bottom, worth at least 
twenty-five dollars per aker. 

Timber is getting scarce on some farms. Will chestnut 
bear transplanting’ If it will, abundance of it can be pro- 
cured on the poorer ridges in this section. 
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This I consider a favorable location for northern emi- | 
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grants, who wish to change their residence of account of pul- 

monary diseases. - Paut Davipson. 
Rarrown, Ga., Feb. 8. Alb. Cult. 








VARIETIES OF SOILS. 


Some of the most valuable improvements in modern agri- 
culture proceed from the discovery, that all plants do not 
exhaust from the soil, in which they grow, the same ingre- 
dients or component parts of it; and that no two plants of a 
different kind abstract the same proportion of each ingredi- 
ent. 

Hence, beyond all question, it is established: Ist. That 
every kind of soil is, in its natural state, fitted for the pro- 
duction of some one or other of the thousand plants that 
cover the earth; and 2d. That the addition to it, by human 
labor, of those ingredients or substances of which any soil is 
deficient will fit it for the production of plants that require 
those ients. 

Careful examination has also shown that silicious or flinty 
matter not only constilutes a large proportion of ali soils, 
but also the largest ingredient in the composition of oats, 
wheat, Indian corn, rye and barley. It also demonstrates 
that certain other substances, of which lime is always one, 
are contained in these and other plants, a very large propor- 
tion of it entering into the composition of clover and corn. 

From these facts, it tollows that the addition of lime to 
soils from which it is naturally absent, must confer upon 
them the power to prodace those useful plants, especially 
corn and clover, so far as unproductiveness of them was 
caused by its absence. 

The same may be said of potash, soda, magnesia and cer- 
tain eci:'s, all of which are ingredients in most of the useful 


In this view of our soils, the presence of limestone in large 
quantities, in any county, is second in value to that of no 
other mineral; not even excepting coal or iron. 

For, as the productions of the farmer are indispensable to 
——- every business, and as the proper applicatiqn of 

te the soils which are destitute of it, will convert them 
inte fraitfal agricultural districts, the value of limestone 
must be be yond that of any mineral we possess. 

Nor does this good effect alone follow the addition of lime 
or any other single substance of which a soil happens to be 
deficient. The mixture of entire soils with each other often 
has the same result. For instance, the carting of a certain 
proportion of the surface of rich boggy or bottom land upon 
upland, or the reverse, the addition of pure sand to stiff clay 

or the application of any other soil to one of an en- 
tively dissimilar character, has generally the same beneficial 


In all these cases, the applied soil being dissimilar from 
that te which it ie added, the chances are, even without the 
certainty of « scientific analysis, the productive substances 
have been obtained, and cousequently that productiveness 
will be increased. 


In this way there is great truth in the remark, that, in 
the hands of a judicious farmer, almost every farm contains, 
within its limits, the means of its own fertilization. 


Exchauge paper. 





ROTATION OF CROPS. 


living in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, on 
the Lehigh, a very aged man, whose success in 
a system of rotation, by which he could obtain 
the greatest possible yield of wheat, in a given term of years, 
has caused it to be generally adopted in that fertile region. 
It is called Sheimer's system, after the discoverer, Jacob 
Sheimer, whom I had the curiosity to visit at his most sub- 
stantial homestead some years ago, and from whom | ob- 


es Ge following account: 
® young man with a large family of children grow- 


ing up around him, and ndent hi 

pay parental he wade trad pres as eae 
would not be able to maintain them. He often thought 

over his difficulties while following the plow, and at 


plan; which followed up without fal- 
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tering, has conducted him in the decline of life t: «ase and _ 
affluence. ; 
When J saw him he had resigned the active du «s of his _ 
farm toa son, who was following in his footstens; after 
having himself practiced his system of rotation {> thirty. — 
five years, with a constant improvement in the q ality of 
his land; which indeed had the unmistakable stam) of fertil- } 
ity upon it. 2 
The farm contained one hundred akers, which was divided _ 
as nearly as possible into eight fields of twelve and a half 
akers; each of which was carried through an eigh! years’ 
rotation. «. 
Commencing with a fallow field, he the ig 
Ist year. Manured and limed; plowed three tires, in | 
May, June and August; harrowed and seeded one bushel _ 
and three pecks per aker of wheat, which was plowed un- : 
der. ; 
2d. Clover seed sown on wheat in the spring, six quarts — 
to the aker, which was pastured after harvest. ; 
3d. Plastered clover in the spring, one bushel per aker; — 
cut in June, and plowed under second crop, and seeded — 
again with wheat. ; 
4th. Wheat—same as number 2. . 
Sth Pastured early in the season, plowed under second 
crop in Aagust, and sowed wheat. ; 
6th. Wheat egain, and rye sowed on stubble. 


g 


7th. Sowed clover seed in spring on rye. 4 


8th. Plowed under clover sod and planted corn; and next 
season recommenced. 

It will be observed that there were every year three fields © 
in wheat, one with rye, one with corn, two with clover, © 
and one fallow. The produce had one season reached os 
high as 1,400 bushols of wheat, 600 bushels of corn, and 300 — 
bushels of rye.—Hon. Morris streth’s Address. 





GAPES IN OHICKENS. 
Messrs. Editors:—From all 1 have seen and heard on the 
subject of what is called the gapes in chickens, it is a disease 
which is not generally understood. I shall therefore give 
you my opinion on its nature and cure. This spring, hav- 


ing my chickens attacked as usual with the gapes, | dis- 


sected one that died and found its Bronchus or wind-pipe (not 


the throat,) filled with small red worms from half to three | 


quarters of an inch long. This satisfied me that any par- 
ticalar course of feeding or medicine given would not reach 
the disease. I therefore took a quill from a hen’s wing, 
stripped off the the feathers to within an inch and a half of 
the end, trimmed it off with a scissors to about half an inch 
wide, pointing it at the lowerend. I then tied the end of 
the wings to the legs of the chicken affected, to prevent its 
struggling, placed its legs between my knees, held its tongue 
between the thumb and fore finger of the left hand, and 
with the right, inserted the trimmed feather in the windpipe 
(the opening of which lies at the root of the tongue,) when 
the chicken opened it to breathe, pushed it down gently as 
far as it would go (which is where the windpipe branches 
off to the lobes of the lungs, below which I have never de- 
tected the insect,) and twisted it round as I pulled it out, 
which would generally bring up or loosen all the worms, 80 
that the chicken would 


to a dozen; then release the chicken, and in the course 0 
ten minutes it would eat heartily although previous to 
operation it was unable to swallow, and its cro would b 
empty unless filled with some indigestible food. In th 
manner I lost but two out of forty chickens operated 00; 
one by caughing up a bunch of the worms which stuck in 
the orifice of the windpipe and strangled it—the other appar 
rently recovered, but died several days after in the morning; 
in the afternoon upon examining its ye I found a fe- 
male worm in it, differing from the others by branching of 
at the tail in a number of roots or branches, between each ¢ 
which were tubes filled with hundreds of eggs like the spew2 
of a fish; and although the chicken died in the morning, 
the worm was perfectly alive in the afternoon, and contin- 
ued #o for half an hour in warm water. While I was exam 
ining itin a concave glass under a microscope, it ejected 08 
of its eggs, in the centre of which was an insect in embryo 
From this fact, I have come to the conclusion that wie? 





cough them out, if not, I would re-y r 
peat the operation till all were ejected, amounting generally | 
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the female worm breeds in the chicken and kills it, these 
hundreds of eggs hatch out in its putrid body in some very 
minute worm Which probably after remaining in that state 
during the winter, change in the spring to a fly which de- 
posits its eggs on the nostril of the chicken from whence 
they are inhaled and hatched out in the windpipe, and be- 
come the worms I have described. 

There is one fact connected with this disease — that it is 
only old hen roosts that are subject to it; and I am of opin- 
ion where it prevails, if the chicken-houses and coops were 
kept clean and frequently whitewashed with thin whitewash 
with plenty of salt or brine mixed with it, and those chick- 
ens which take the disease, operated on and cured, or if they 
should die, have them burned up or so destroyed that the 
eggs of the worms would not hatch out, that the disease 
would be eradicated. 

| am also satisfied that the chicken has not the disease 
when first hatched; several broods that I carried and kept ata 
distance where the disease prevailed, were entirely exempt. 
And chickens hatched from my eggs where they had never 
been troubled with this disease, were perfectly free from it; 
and a neighbor of mine who built in the woods half a mile 
from any dwelling, and has raised fowls for half a dozen 
years past, and has frequently set my eggs, has never had 
the gapes among his chickens. 

With my first broods of chickens, there was not one es- 
caped the gapes. But all that have been hatched since I had 
the chicken-house and coops well whitewashed, inside and 
out, with thin whitewash, with plenty of brine in it, and 
kept clean, have been exempt from the disease, with occa- 
sionally an exception of one or two chickens out of a brood. 

In operating on the chickens, although one person can 
effect it, it is much easier done to have one to hold the tongue 
of the chicken while the other the feather down its 
windpipe, and by having a small piece of muslin between 
the fingers, it will prevent the tongue from slipping, which 
it isapt to do upon repeating the operation. 

ours, &c., C. F. Morton. 

Mitt Farm, New Windsor, Orange Co., N. Y. 

Albany Cultivator. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A HANDSOME CARPET. 

Sir:—In your paper of April Ist, I noticed a letter from 
“Rosella,” asking information about coloring, &c.; and the 
thought just entered my mind, that our sister Rosella, 
(whom we sup is by this time married and pleasantly 
settled ina neat white cottage of her own,) might be wish- 
ing to make a carpet for her best chamber, hall! or dining 
room, and feeling willing to grant all the assistance in m 
power, to aid a young and inexperienced “farmer’s wife,” 
in the discharge of her arduous duties, I here present the 
following directions for making a cheap, handsome, and dur- 
able carpet. 

Take of the coarsest wool, (that which is often thrown 
away by improvident farmers will do,) cleanse it thoroughly, 
pick, and prepare for the machine, in the usual way. hen 
carded, out of fifteen pounds of rolls spin as many runs of 
yarn; this will be sufficient to make twenty-four yards of 
good broad carpeting. The method of spinning is to cross 
the band of the wheel and spin two rolls at a time instead of 
one in the usual manner. is makes a very strong yarn 
and saves the trouble of doubling and twisting. After the 
yarn is spun, pest pains should be taken in washing, and 
‘insing it, so that it may take a good color. 

Por dark green take two runs of yarn and place in a com- 
mon indigo dye, carefully wringing and shaking it at least 
three times in a day (to prevent spotting) until it becomes a 
good deep blue. Then rinse and dry it. Then prepare a 
‘trong yellow die, made by boiling leaves of the peach 
tree in soft water, for three or four hours at least; and after 
soaking the blue yarn in a strong alum-water for five or six 
hours, place it in the yellow dye, frequently raising it to the 
‘ir;continue this process for four hours, and you have a 
beautiful dark green which will never fade. 

or ligkt green; take the same amount of yarn and re- 
Verse the order of coloring, making it first a bright yellow, 
ee then giving it but a light shade of blue. These two co- 
ors will taake a beautiful shaded stripe of green. 

For red, make a strong madder dye prepared in the fol- 
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lowing manner: Soak two and a half pounds of good mad- 
der in vinegar and water for twelve hours; then piace itina 
large brass kettle with at least two and a half pails of soft 
water. When boiled (but not boiling) dip in it one anda 
half runs of yarn, ‘having been previously soaked in alum 
water for several hours,) and let it remain five or seven min- 
utes, raising it two or three times to air. Then wring and 
carefully shake it over your dye kettle (or you will lose 
much of your madder,) after which rinse it in soft water and 
a the water into the dye. This yarn will be almost as 

right as scarlet and quite as beautiful in a carpet. Now 
place the dye where it will keep in a state of simmering, put 
in it two and a half runs of yarn prepared as the former, and 
color for three hours and you have another shade of beauti- 
ful red. Remove this from the dye, and place in it one-half 
run more, and let it remain three or four hours; this will be 
a pale red color, and serves for the purpose of shading. 

For pink, take one ouuce of pulverized cochineal, tie in a 
linen bag, and place it in two quarts of soapsuds, (made with 
fine neni ceep.) This will dye one-half run of yarn, which 
should be divided and a part dipped first, and remain a few 
minutes before the other is put in, to give a different shade. 
The whole to remain about two hours, with occasional air- 
ings. 

Purple—One run of yarn may be colored purple by boil- 
ing a handful of logwood in the remains of the madder dye, 
and adding the alum water. This will not fade. 

Yellow and Black.—One run of yellow may be colored as 
directed for the light green. ‘To this add three rues of yarn 
colored black, in astrong logwood die set with blue vitriol, 
a half run of pale blue and the same of white, and you have 
the chain for a handsome carpet. 

Eight pounds of cotton carpet filling will now be required 
to complete the whole, which can easily be dyed by throwing 
the remains of the different dyes into a large kettle and boil- 
ing the whole together. Cure should be taken in the ar- 
rangement of the colors, and the web should be woven at 
least a yard wide. 


We have just completed acarpet made after the foregoing 
directions, and although the expense (time and labor inclu- 
ded,) has been less than twelve dollars, we would not now 
exchange it for any imported carpeting for which we should 
have to pay one dollar per yard. Mary. 

Norta eameneh, Lorain Co., O., May, 1847. 
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DEAD ANIMALS. 


At all seasons of the year dead animals are to be seen hung 
upon fences and trees; and especially is this the case in 
the spring. On every farm where sheep are kept, dead 
lambs are suspended in the beautiful, blooming and fruit- 
bearing orchards—how shocking?—-to annoy the sight and 
smell, and waste the farmer’s means. Dogs and cats, too, 
are frequently hoisted in view in the same annoying and dis- 
gusting manner. If horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs die, they 
are drawn out of sight, but not out of smell, and are still 
sources of disgust. Why is all this? If the farmer be so 
unfortunate or so negligent as to lose an animal, should he 
be so wasteful as to permit the carcass to deeay uselessly in 
the open air, to the great annoyance of his family and every 
passer by? Does he not know that animal matter is the best 
and richest of manure? Animal matter contains every ele- 
ment that is necessary to grow every plant known. In it 
are phosphate and carbonate of lime, ammonia, carbon: in 
short, in the best form, all the essentials of vegetable growth. 
Its nutritive power is great, and if added to the compost 
heap, hastens fermentation, and adds greatly to the rich- 
ness. | 

Whenever a fowl, cat, dog, sheep, pig, horse or cow dies, 
let the carcass be cut up, amd the bones broken, and the 
whole added to the manure heap. ‘The carcass of a single 
horse will turn loads of useless muck or peat into manure, 
richer than any ordinary barnyard dung. Why, then, suf- 
fer it to decay uselessly and annoyingly! It is true itis “ 
lost, for the gasses that taint the air ano apqropeetrs y 
plants; but the farmer who owned the animal, gets ot 
small portion of what should be all his own, why then . 
he waste the dead energies of the horse, when he has lost the 
living ones? 
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‘Tf our readers will heed what we say they will not suffer 
dead animals to annoy the eye, and disgust the nose hereaf- 
ter. Bury them in the manure heap; add some lime to 
quicken the decay, and charcoal dust or plaster to absorb the 
gases, and much will be gained to the good appearance of 
the farm, the quality of the manure, and the quantity of the 
crops grown, aud much to the purse of the farmer. If your 
neighbor be so improvident as to waste a dead animal, beg it 
of him, that it may not be detrimental to health, and useless 
to vegetation. Laws should be passed to compel the saving 
and use of the most powerful of fertilizers, when common 
sense and decency fail to doit. 


Wheuever it is desirable to hasten decay, and rapidly turn 
animal matter into manure, sulphuric acid may be used.— 
This would be too expensive (though the acid is cheap) for 
farm purposes, but may be employed for the garden, where 
expense is not so important. It is frequently desirable to 
have a rich manure in tie garden, and it is not at hand.— 
Animal matter put into sulphuric acid will in a few hours 
furnish it. Every house will supply much refuse animal 
matter. ‘To this rats, mice, moles, feathers, hair, bones, 
horns, &c., may be added. If the garbage of a not, pal 
house can be got, it should be. All these will soon be re- 
duced to an available state, be inoffensive, and will add 
great fertility to the soil where used. ‘Ihe requisite quan- 
tity of acid may be ascertained by experiment—about ten or 
fifteen pounds is usually allowed for one hundred pounds of 
animal matter.—Albany Cultivator. 





TILLING AMONG YOUNG TREES, 

A correspondeut tells us that he could not readily procure 
anv litter to place around the trunks of his young trees, and 
that as he has planted the field where he set them with corn 
and potatoes, he thought litter would be in his way in til- 
ling. 

We think there might be a quantity around each tree that 
would not interfere with the crop. Buthe should endeavor 
to keep his soil about his young trees as moist as possible 
whether he uses litter or not. Next to covering the earth 
with something to check evaporation and to keep the soil 
both moist and light, plowing and stirring often through 
the summer will be found best. If you have the least doubt 
about the effect of plowing and hoeing often, just try the 
plan, let the book-farmers say what they will. 

It is not very easy to explain why the frequent moving 
of the soil, and that to aconsiderable depth, should have an 
effect precisely the reverse of what is observed when we of- 
ten remove other materials and expose them to theair. Hay 
will dry twice as fast when we stir it and let the air in, as 
when we let it lie with once spreading over the ground. 
Litter of any kind, leaves, manures, will dry up fast in pro- 
portion to their exposure to the atmosphere. 

But it is certain that all soils are so constituted that fre- 
quent stirring keeps them more moist than when they are 
allowed to lie still. We have known practical farmers to 
delay hoeing their corn in adry time for fear they should 
render the soil more dry to the injury of the harvest. They 
niay have reasoned from what they had observed in regard 
to the stirring of other substances. Experiments on a very 
small scale will Convince them that stirring the unswarded 
earth will not ina dry time, make it more dry. 

If no litter has been placed about the trees, set this spring, 
keep the earth well tilled both for the sake of your trees and 
your harvest. When you plow among your trees you 
should always mufile the ends of the whiffle-tree to prevent 
galling or tearing off the bark. It is almost impossible to 
avolu it without this precaution —Mass. Plowman. 


Harrows.— Most harrows are poorly constructed in one 
respect; that 1s in having the teeth too near. Sometimes 
we find in a harrow three or four feet square sixteen of 
twenty teeth. Now what chance is there to get clear of 
stones and other substances that cannot be demolished ut 
once. On rough lands such harrows are continually clog- 
ging, and dragging along a mass of matter with very little 
effect as to pulverization. Would it not be far bette: to 


have less teeth, that they might operate well, and then go 
over the land oftener —Bost. Cwit. 
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THE CORN AND WHEAT CROPS. 


We can scarcely conceive the immense quantities of corn 
and wheat which are annually produced in the United States. 
The Delta says that the ete ha the West for the year 1846 
will be more than 500,000,000 of bushels of corn, and 140,- 
000,000 of wheat. In the State of Ohio, alone, the quantity 
of corn raised, is estimated at 60,000,000 bushels. The Cul- 
tivator says, “The Ross County Agricultural Society have 
taken pains to ascertain, as near as possible, the amount of 
the principal productions raised on each farm in several 
townships of that county. In the report recently made to 
the State Board of Agriculture, we find that in the township 
of Scioto, the aggregate of corn is 359,335 bushels from on- 
ly sixty-six farms orestates. On one of these (Dr. Massie’s) 
50,000 bushels were produced! and on another, (Dr. Watt’s) 
38,500 bushels! Another township, (Liberty,) in the same 
county, gives an aggregate of 93,704 bushels from seventy- 
five farms or estates. In both of these townships the aver- 
age per aker is not over about fifty bushels. e popula- 
tion of Scioto township in 1840 was 1,379—of Liberty 1 ,256. 
There are seventeen townships in the county, and many 
such counties for the production of corn, in the central and 
southern valleys of Ohio. In the thinly settled county of 
Fayette, where most of the farms are devoted to grazing, 
and not a river county, the Agricultural Society, after ex- 
tensive inquiry, report an estimate of the corn crop for the 
present year at 900,000 bushels !”’ 

Our minds are bewildered and lost in the calculation of 
the quantity of food that the vast and almost illimitable ex- 


tent of our P sa uncultivated country may be made to pro- 
duce.—Southern Planter. 


— 








HINTS TO FARMERS. 

The farmer’s life is shunned by many because it seems one 
of mindless drudgery. It ought not to be so. If our farm- 
ers would study and reflect more, they might do less hard 
labor, and yet accomplish more in the course of a year. 
Ten hours’ work in summer, and eight in winter, ought, 
with good management, to give any mana good living. He 
who works so hard that he cannot read or reflect after the 
labors of the day are over, because of fatigue, does not plav 
wisely. Let no man shun work when work should be done; 
but delve, delve forever, is not the end of man’s life. The 
farmer’s evenings should be devoted to mental acquisition 
and rational enjoymeut. To sip and tumble into bed isa 
hog’s fashion, and highly injurious to health. But let a far- 
mer have about him the choicest works of his own auxiliary 
avocations; let these form the subject of study and conver- 
sation at least two evenings in a week, while, the newest 
and oldest volurac, each have their allotted seasons. ‘Two 
or three dollars contributed by each family in a neighbor- 
hood or school district, would go a great way in the pur- 
chase of standard books at modern prices. These are but 
hints which each reader will modify as his judgment will 
suggest, I plead only for the essential thing of making home 
pleasant, and its hours of relaxation hours of instruction 
also—H. Greeley. 
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LIME IN PLANTING TREES. 

Many object to planting trees either for ornament or use, 
in consequence of the numerous failures they experience. 
This, however, it should be recollected, is not a necessary 
result. With proper care there is no more difficulty in tratis- 
planting than in planting and propagating from the seed or 
germ. In setting trees, we have ever found that they do 
best when taken up in the fall, about the time the leaves 
drop. Fruit and forest trees, shrubs and perenial plants of 
all descriptions, may, at this season, be removed with per- 
fect success. In setting, we usually put a small quantity of 
lime in the hole—about half a peck to a tree, mixing it tho- 
roughly with the mold, in order that it may be easily acces- 
sible to the roots, which ramify in every direction in quest 
of food. An English publication says that an extensive p!an- 
tation of trees has been formed within a few years, without 
the loss of a single tree, and this has been effected simply by 
putting a smal! quantity of lime in the hole before depositing 
the tree. Four bushels are said to be amply sufficient foran 
aker. The effect of the lime is “to push on the growth o! 
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lant in the first precarious plant.” ‘There seems to 
oe existed, at first, an apprehension that liming the plant 
would force it on pocmnetareey 2h this ae eas 
has demonstrated to have n perfectly groundless. 
= Southern Planter 
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PORTABLE HOUSES. 
The snail and the tortoise carry their houses with them; 


are always at home wherever they stop, and are comforta- 
bly housed. Man is an imitative animal, and must needs 
try to put himself in as good a condition as the lower order 
of animals. So, as he cannot very well encase himself in a 
travelling house, a la tortoise, he contrives one to carry with 
him in his valise or by the side of it. “They say’’ that there 
is now established, at Cincinnati, a manufactory of porta- 
ble cottages, where are made very comfortable houses, that 
can be transported very readily, from place to place. A 
writer in the Railroad Journal, states that a friend of his 
travelled in company with one of these locomotive dwel- 
lings, and saw and partook of its shelter, when put up. He 
says: “*The party went on board of a smal! boat, the cot- 
tage was shipped, and half a dozen men went down the Ohio 
river a distance of some twenty miles, where the house was 
to be put up. They moved the materials (which of course 
had all been prepared, like the different portions of a ward- 
robe or bedstead) to the spot chosen for its erection, and the 
next evening the party all took tea with the family, and re- 
turned home again! The house, (four rooms with three 
closets) was grooved, morticed, and put up in “good shape,”’ 
and occupied within forty-eight hours after it left Cincin- 


nati— Maine Farmer. 











Traininc Herrers. — As I have never seen in your paper 
any plan of treating heifers, when they first calve, and after- 
wards, until they are gentle to milk, 1 will give you a few 
hints. The first thing is to be kind to them, for a kind pat 
of the hand, with a gentle tone of the voice, will often do 
more good than all the knotty poles that have been broken 
over their backs. As soon as the calf is dropped, go imme- 
diately to them and handle the teats as if going to milk, 
which is often necessary, and they will bear it much better 
than they will after the bag has become feverish and sore. 
lf the bag is likely to cake before calving, grease it with 
some soft grease. After the calf is strong enough to leave 
the cow, confine him in one place, and always put the cow 
to the calf, and not the calf to the cow. Handle the teats, 
also, to get her accustomed to being milked. When the 
calf is old enough to wean or slaughter, put the heifer in the 
same place still; she will readily be milked, and will not 
mourn for her calf as she will when treated differently. The 
advantage of this kind of treatment is, heifers readily give 
their milk down at a time und in a place to which they 
have been accustomed. 

Lows treated in this way, frequently, never miss their 
calves, which saves them from very unpleasant feelings, 
and their masters from one of the unpleasantests sounds 
that ever was heard from a dumb beast. Tapeh from thirty- 
‘ve years’ experience in breaking heifers, and have never 
had to fat a single heifer, or cheat some one else with her 
because I could not milk her myself. A. W. Sr. Joun. 

Darien Ct., March, 1847. Alb. Cuit. 





Hay.—Hay in England is searcely ever put in barns. It 
keeps well in stacks, made up as they are in the neatest 
manner, and carefully thatched with straw. Nothing can 
vemore beautiful and workmanlike than the manner in 
which they are made up; and for hay, the long stacks are 
cecidedly preferable to those of a round form, as itis cut 
cown for use, in such case to more advantage. The form- 
‘tion of a stack, which is often done by women, is a work 
of much skill, which is the fruit only of practice; the thatch- 
‘ng of a stack in the best manner, requires both art and ex- 
fence, and there are men who make it a profession.— 

hen well executed, the hay is for years impervious to 


vet. During the formation of the stack, which, when in- 
tended to be large, must sometimes wait for several days 
‘he progress of hay-making, the most careful farmers have 
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over the stack in order to protect it from rain. I refer to 
those minute circumstances, to illustrate the extreme care- 
fulness with which many of the operations of husbandry 
are conducted. When the hay is to be used, a whole stack 
is hever removed to the stables at once, but is carefully cut 
down as a loaf of bread might be cut, and always done up 
and bound in trusses, intended to be of fifty-six pounds, and 
in that way carried to be distributed to the animals. This 
requires some extra labor; but the farmers find their ac- 
counts in it.—Colman’s European Agriculture. 


Wasu ror Froir Trees. — Lime wash, or white-wash, is 
not considered as good for trees as potash wash. The latter 
is made by Aa potash in water, at the rate of one 
pound toa gallon. It may be applied with a brush, in the 
spring, or at any other season, and will, by one or two ap- 
plications, render the bark smooth and clean. For o'd 
trunks, with thick and rigid bark, Mr. Downing, (in tue 
Fruit and Fruit Trees of yaar mee recommends a wash of 
soft soap. He thinks it better for this purpose than potash, 
**as a portion of it remams on the surface of the bark for 
some time, and with the action of every rain is dissolved and 
penetrates into every crevice, destroying the insects and sof- 
tening the bark itself.’’ 

Invicoratine Fruit Trers.— The papers often contain 
notices of the advantages of applying ashes, salt, cinders, 
charcoal, lime, soot, &c., to fruit trees, to increase their 
growth; these are often beneficial in moderate quantities, 
and occasionally eminently so in certain conditions of the 
tree or soil; but the treatment which is most strikingly ben- 
eficial, and in the greatest number of cases, is to make the 
soil deep and rich, and to keep it clean and mellow by con- 
stant cultivation. Hence the selection of stony ground or 


side-hills is bad policy.— Alb. Cult. 








Prouxine Forest ano Ornamentat Trees.—Pruning is an 
operation which by some is carried too far, and by others 
entirely neglected. When substituted in place of thinning, 
it is carried to an injurious and unprofitable extent, and 
when neglected altogether, many trees will only assume the 
habit of shrubs. [tis not a little amusing to observe the ex- 
pedients resorted to, to remedy the evil of close planting, and 
to put off to a more convenient season, the very necessary 
operation of thinning, which, if done in time. is the ouly ef- 
fectual remedy. One of these shifts, and a most absurd one 
itis, is cutting off the whole of the lower branches, leaving 
only a few of the upper ones to form a small top, as if na- 
ture had committed a great error in furnishing the plants 
with a superfiuity of resources by which to draw to thein 
that nourishment necessary for their existence. ‘This is a 
very gross error when practiced even on hard-wood trees, 
as it must of necessity retard their growth, and cause them 
to make unnecessary efforts to restore what they have lost 
by pushing out shoots from their stems near the parts where 
the branches were attached to. This of itself is sufficient to 
teach any reflecting person that the practice is wrong. But 
when adopted on resinous plants, such as the fir tribe, it is 
most destructive, as they are deprived by nature of the 
means of restoration, and hence the wounds remain un- 
healed for years, and in many cases as long as the plants 
survive.—Gardencrs’ Chronicle. 


A 
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Prorrcrion To ‘I'rers. —A friend who has the well-being 
of our fine trees and plants much at heart, writes to us as 
follows concerning a new discovery of means whereby in- 
sects may be driven off effectually. He says: ? 

«We are indebted to Austria for a recent and happy in- 
vention. An individual of that country has thought of us- 
ing the galvanic power for the preservation of trees and 
plants. He uses for that purpose two rings; one of copper, 
and the other of zinc. Having placed one upon the other, 
he fixes them round the trunk of the tree, and if an msect 
but touch the ring of copper, it receives at once a galvanic 
shock, by which it is killed, or made to fall. The effect - 
this apparatus is equally good in dry or wet weather, an 
its action unceasing.” 


, . is deserving of a trial. 
It is a very simple plan, and is deservi on ® Gecette. 
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arge tarpaulin or canvass covering to suspend upon poles 
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SuEerep—RUNNING AT THE NOSE AND Eyes.—A subscriber in 
Cambridge, in this State, asks ‘‘what is the most proper 
treatment for sheep when they are taken with a running at 
the eyes and nose?”’ 

The treatment of such disease must depend very much 
upon the cause. Sometimes such symptoms indicate the 
existence of worms in the head. The sheep-fly lays its egg 
in the nostril of the sheep, and this produces a maggot or 
worm, which creeps up the nose and lodges itself in the cav- 
ity or sinus between the eyes. ‘The irritation which these 
produce, brings ofa profuse flow of the mucus from the 
nose and oftentimes a running from the eyes. A great ma- 
ny things have been recommended and tried to dislodge 
them, but with little success. ‘Trepanning and opening the 
head and taking them out is the most sure method, but this 
is hardly advisable unless there are many lodged there. 

Sometimes the discharges from the nose and eyes are 
eaused by acold or influenza. ‘There is a profuse discharge 
from the nose, and the fluid that runs from the eyes is of- 
ten times of a corrosive nature, and excoriates the skin so 
severely that the wool or hair comes off where it has touched. 

Some counter irritant, such as tar applied freely to the 
nose—sulphyr put into alittle provender—warmth and good 
shelter, are good remedies for such cases. Wash the eyes 
out clean with warm milk and water and an application of 
some warm astringent wash, such as a tea made of rasp- 
berry leaves, poplar bark, and such like materials. 

Maine Farmer. 





The Law or Manure.— A cause was recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of Vermont, involving the right of man- 
ure made on a farm previous to its sale. The court held 
that all manures belonged to the freehold, and passed with 
the farm at its sale, and that the previous occupant of the 
farm, who made the manures from his own materials, had 
no right to remove them. ‘This is directly opposed, we be- 
lieve, to a decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
which held manures to be personal property. As both de- 
cisious were mace under the common law — there being no 
statute in either State applying to the case—we are bound 
to believe that ‘the perfection of human reason’’ varies ve- 
ry much in different localities.—Boston Mail. 
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WaruxaL Cuniosiry.—An English chemist has in his pos- 
Fession, a toad an! mouse, which were discovered in a gar- 
den. it appears from the mannerim which they were found, 
that they killed each other in battle; the toad, in trying to 
subdue hisenemy, has several wounds; and the mouse, who 
was fastened on the toad’s back with his teeth near the jaws, 
iS Supposed to have died with the reptile’s poison. 


Remarkavie Disease in Sucer.—A farmer in Ruthwell, 
Dumfrieshire, lost about half a score of sheep, and, on an 
examination being made of the cause of death, it was dis- 
covered that the intestines contained a number of loch or 
horse-leeches. ‘These animals had probably been swallowed 
by the sheep when drinking, and appeared to have eaten 
through the couts of the stomach until they reached some 
of the vital organs whereby death was produced.— Eve. pap. 


To Coox Parsners.—Persoas who have never eaten par- 
Sheps cooaed according to the following mode, have no idea 
what an excellentdish they are: Scrape the parsneps, wash 
and slice thems lengthwise; boil in just water enough to cov- 
er them till thorough! y Then put in a piece of but- 
ter, with alittle saltand pepper. Beat up an egg witha 
spoonful of flour, and pour over them; They are then ready 
todish up. Parsneps are likewise very rood, split once and 
roasted with pork in the dripping pan.—Albany Cult. 


done. 


Corvx-con Mrau.—'lhe value of the cob when ground into 
meal with the corn is owing more to its reducing the nutri- 
tive qualities of the corn, than to the amount of nourish- 
ment contained in itself. In corn alone, the nourishment is 


in too concentrated a form for the most profitable use; the 

cob meal, as it were, dilutes it, and renders it more health- 

ful for all animals, especially for horses and cattle. 
Michwan Farmer. 
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Ratsep Foor Patus.—Paths through the yard, near dwel- 
lings in the country, may be rendered much more convepi- 
ent, and be much more easily kept in order, by raising an 
embankment from one to two feet in height. "Two years 
ago, we dug a well, and had a quantity of the broken slate 
arranged for this purpose. It proved to be a labor-saving 
operation. Even when deep snows fall, very little (com- 
a settles on this ridge; and it is but a small job to 

eep the path open, while all the rest of the year, it may be 
safely traversed with slippers or thin shoes without wetting 
our feet, as the rain soaks away from the surface almost as - 














soon as it falls. It is neverslippery like plank or boards. * 


3 mo,, 20, 1847. D. T. 





THE GOOD OLD PLOW, 

Let them sing who may of the battle fray, 
And the deeds that have long since past; 

Let them chant in praise of the tar whose days 
Are spent on the ocean vast; 

I would render to these all the worship you please, 
I would honor them even now, 

But I'd give far more from my heart’s full store, 


To the cause of the Good Old Plow. 


Let them laud the notes that in music float 
Through their bright and their glittering halls; 

While the amorous twirl of the hair’s bright curi 
Round the shoulder of beauty falls; 

But dearer to me is the song from the tree, 
And the rich and blossoming bough; 

O! these are the sweets which the rustic greets, 
As he follows the Good Old Plow. _ 


Then how jocund the song as it comes along 
From the plowman’s lusty throat; 

Did the hunter his shout ever yet give out 
To the brown woods a merrier note? 

Though he follows no hound, yet bis day is cronwed 
With a triumph as good I trow, 

As though antlered head at his feet lay dead, 
Instead of the Good Old Plow. 


Full many there be that we daily see 
With a selfish and hollow pride, 

Who the Plowman’s lot in his humble cot, 
With a scornful look deride; 

Yet I'd rather take, aye, a hearty shake 
From his hand, than to wealth I'd bow, 

For the honest grasp of that hand’s rough clasp 
Has stood by the Good Old Plow. 


All honor be then to these gray old men, 
When at last they are bowed with toil; 

Their welfare then o’er, why they battle no more, 
For they’ve conquered the stubborn soil, 

And the chaplet each wears are his silvery hairs, 
And near shal! the victor’s brow 

With a laurelled crown to the grave go down, 
Like these sons of the Good Old Plow. 


— 
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